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FOREWORD 

Daniel  C.  Knowlton 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  NETW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 


The  reading  and  study  of  history 
should  constantly  remind  us  that 
we  live  in  a  world  of  change. 
The  articles  which  follow  reflect  in  a 
measure  some  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  field  it¬ 
self  in  response  to  changes  outside. 
The  general  theme  of  this  issue  of 
Education  is  History  in  (he  World 
of  Today. 

It  is  always  a  fairly  safe  prophesy 
to  insist  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  important  and  far-reaching  changes 
—  if  the  exact  nature  of  such  changes 
is  not  indicated  and  they  are  not  fixed 
too  precisely  as  to  time.  The  rate  of 
change  in  one  aspect  of  life  is  not 
necessarily  paralleled  by  comparable 
changes  elsewhere.  The  school  and 
college  often  seem  to  present  rather 
conservative  areas  in  which  striking 
changes  are  only  discernible  over 
rather  long  periods  of  time. 

The  apparent  cultural  lag  here  has 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvan¬ 
tages.  It  is  well  at  times  to  make  haste 
slowly,  for  in  the  many  trends  dis¬ 
cernible  it  is  diflBcult  at  times  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  is  really  taking  place  and 
to  make  the  much-needed  adjustments. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  education. 

The  appearance  of  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  on  Social  Studies  of 
the  American  Historical  Association, 
if  they  do  not  at  once  provide  a  better 
perspective  on  the  situation,  direct 


attention  to  the  changes  which  have 
been  and  are  still  taking  place  in  his¬ 
tory  and  in  such  related  fields  of 
study  as  gec^aphy,  economics  and 
government.  Their  report  will  at 
least  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
years  to  come.  In  such  a  setting  it 
has  seemed  pertinent  to  appraise  the 
place  of  history.  Of  special  interest 
in  this  connection  is  former  Congress¬ 
man  Davenport’s  plea  for  the  politi¬ 
cian,  “the  political  engineer,”  whose 
role  —  as  he  points  out  —  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  functioning  of  democracy 
and  whose  character  and  training 
therefore  become  matters  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  every  teacher  of  history. 

The  international  situation  presents 
a  standing  challenge  to  the  student  of 
history.  Never  more  so  than  in  the 
year  1935. 

In  the  last  analysis,  classroom  pro¬ 
cedures  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  objectives  and  educational 
philosophies.  That  serious  considera¬ 
tion  is  being  given  to  these  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  such  articles  as  those  on 
pages  609-618.  Voices  out  of  the  past 
take  on  a  new  significance  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  present.  Of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  a  contemporary  critic 
has  said:  “He  had  something  of  per¬ 
manent  importance  to  say  and  he  said 
it  with  a  beautiful  freshness  which 
does  not  permit  his  best  pages  to  grow 
old.” 


THE  NEED  OF  EDUCATED  POLITICIANS 

Frederick  M.  Davenport 

The  icriter  tra»  for  many  years  Professor  of  Late,  and  Politics  at  Hamilton  College  aN4 
has  had  a  distinguished  political  career  in  the  State  Senate  of  New  York  and  in 

Congress. 


The  able  type  of  politician  is  and 
always  has  been  the  person  who 
actually  brings  things  to  pass 
within  the  fabric  of  government. 
Nothing  much  would  happen  in  that 
field  without  him.  He  is  the  expert 
in  the  political  behavior  of  the  elec¬ 
torate.  He  understands  human  na¬ 
ture,  He  charts  human  prejudices 
and  prepossessions  and  emotions.  He 
knows  his  social  psycholog;v’,  although 
he  usually  does  not  call  it  that.  He 
might  not  know  what  you  mean  if  you 
use  the  term.  The  political  thinker, 
the  advisory'  counselor,  may'  furnish 
the  idea.  The  true  politician  knows 
whether  the  idea  is  practical  and 
w'hether  it  can  be  maneuvered  through 
the  channels,  and  past  the  reefs  of 
public  sentiment  into  safe  harbor  in 
the  Law  and  the  Constitution.  He  is 
the  navigator  of  the  Ship  of  State. 
No  one  can  take  his  place  in  a  storm. 
What  Lineoln  did  in  the  years  1861- 
1865  was  to  bring  into  safe  harlior 
the  idea  of  Webster  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved.  When  Lincoln 
entered  the  presidency’,  his  position  on 
slavery  was  Webster’s  position :  it 
must  not  extend  into  any  new  terri¬ 
tory.  Lincoln  navigated  Webster’s 
ideas  through  to  success  and  broadened 
them  into  the  policy  that  all  men 
everyrwhere  under  the  American  flag 
should  be  free.  Lincoln  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  eountry’s  fate  and  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  her  soul,  because  he  was  the 
master  politician  of  her  history.  He 


had  not  simply  political  skill,  but  the 
deepest  political  insight.  Our  most 
successful  presidents  have  been  the 
best  politicians  in  a  high  sense  —  but 
politicians.  The  American  people  do 
not  appreciate  administrative  capacity 
in  the  presidency  to  anvthing  like  the 
degree  that  they  appreciate  a  sense  of 
human  contact  with  the  President; 
that  he  is,  par  excellence,  their  voice, 
their  spokesman,  their  friend,  their 
politician. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  lielief,  a  great 
part  of  the  success  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  of  the  new’  government 
of  1789  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
the  amazing  political  instinct  of 
George  Washington.  In  the  living 
room  at  Mt.  Vernon  and  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses  he  met  and  learned  to 
influence  his  own  aristocratic  class, 
and  after  his  eampaipi  around  Boston 
and  his  association  w’ith  the  free  and 
independent  Yankees,  w’ho  went  off 
home  w’henever  it  struck  their  fancy 
and  came  back  w’hen  they  w’ere  ready, 
he  learned  to  understand  and  to  man¬ 
age  the  peeuliarly  free  and  easy  traits 
of  that  inchoate  and  loosely  organized 
l)ody  of  human  beings,  later  to  be 
known  as  the  American  people.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  were  in  those  early  days  the 
only  genuinely  fusing  forces  in  the 
population. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  w’as  a  great 
public  leader  bt'cause  he  w'as  a  great 
political  craftsman.  His  genius,  as  I 
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observed  it  when  he  was  President, 
lav  in  his  capacity  to  listen  to  a  half 
dozen  differing  views  upon  a  problem 
which  he  himself  did  not  yet  under¬ 
stand  ;  and  when  the  experts  were 
through,  he  then  knew  which  one  of 
the  various  ideas  was  practical  and 
would  pass  muster  wdth  the  informed 
sentiment  of  the  country.  So  he  was 
able  to  take  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  out  of  a  rut  for  the  first 
time  in  a  generation,  and  the  country 
liked  it. 

The  able  and  useful  type  of  politi¬ 
cian  is  the  man  w'ho  persuades  people 
to  behave  like  rational  human  beings 
when  they  are  in  danger  of  milling 
around  like  muddle-headed  cattle, 
something  that  now  and  then  happens 
in  the  lx^t-regulate<l  democracies.  lie 
understands  the  management  of  the 
gregarious  instinct  in  mankind.  He 
has  a  peculiar  sensitivity  particularly 
to  the  emotional  processes  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  mind.  He  knows  how  to  mellow 
and  mollify,  if  anylxxly  can,  the  pres¬ 
sure  groups,  such  as  the  new'spapors, 
the  financiers,  the  labor  leaders,  the 
veterans,  the  fanners.  His  is  the  task 
in  a  modern  democracy  of  moulding 
these  disparate  and  often  hostile  in¬ 
terests  into  something  like  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.  It  is  his  business  to  re¬ 
fine  and  combine  the  two  kinds  of 
energies  which  are  ever  fighting  for 
the  mastery  in  a  democracy  —  the 
ignorance,  the  folly,  the  envy,  the  pas¬ 
sion,  the  prejudice  and  the  self-inter¬ 
est  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  virtue, 
the  kindliness  and  the  idealism  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  on  the  other. 

The  mind  of  the  genuine  politician 
is  a  social  laboratory.  There  he  tests 
social  experiments  by  his  intuitive  re¬ 
actions.  There  are  no  laboratories  for 
the  social  sciences  in  the  sense  that 


there  are  for  the  natural  sciences. 
There  is  past  experience,  but  that  is 
no  demonstration  of  future  experience, 
because  too  many  social  variables  are 
constantly  appearing.  The  changes 
going  on  all  the  time  within  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  mighty,  turbulent 
democracy  such  as  we  now  have  in 
America,  the  shifting  of  effective  mo¬ 
tives,  the  transi  tori  ness  of  sentiment, 
the  social  forces  on  the  march  which 
are  dimly  forming  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
sisted  —  these  the  true  type  of  politi¬ 
cian  feels,  observes,  detects  and  re¬ 
spects  even  when  he  seeks  to  alter 
their  course  or  clarify  their  objective, 
or  perhaps  attempts  to  thwart  them 
altogether. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  politician 
completely  overtops  the  academic 
thinker  upon  public  affairs.  It  is  his 
awareness  of  new  premises  and  of  the 
invincible  psychological  realities  which 
leads  him  sharply  to  check  up  on  the 
policies  of  the  university  expert,  the 
advisory  counselor  or  the  member  of 
the  brain  trust.  For  example,  it  was 
upon  the  rock  of  the  inner  feeling  and 
bitter  wonomic  necessity  of  distraught 
mankind  in  P]urope,  that  the  succes¬ 
sive  agreements  about  reparations  and 
war  debts  came  to  wreck.  It  was  the 
sense  of  injustice  in  the  breasts  of 
German  youth,  faced  wdth  the  black 
cloud  of  02  years  of  economic  despair, 
which  produced  Hitler  instead  of  pay¬ 
ments  on  account.  Expertly  well- 
wronght-out  plans  they  were,  but  they 
paid  little  attention  to  the  processes 
of  human  nature  in  vast  populations. 
In  the  midst  of  many  intricate  devices 
proposed  in  Washington  to  bring  about 
recovery  and  reconstruction,  we  are 
obliged  to  remember  that  if  any  of 
them  are  framed  without  the  divina¬ 
tion  of  political  genius  —  the  kind  of 
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political  insight  that  Lincoln  had  — 
they  are  sure  to  fail.  Whether  it  is 
the  economic  rule  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  or  the  subtler  psychological  be¬ 
havior  of  human  nature  under  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  if  the  rule  or 
the  trend  is  violated,  there  always 
remains  the  law  of  gravitation  to 
bring  the  schemes  to  earth. 

So  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
go  on  employing  the  method  of  trial 
and  error  in  the  social  process,  and 
that  is  still  likely  to  be  for  a  good 
while,  the  politician  will  continue  to 
be  a  useful  individual.  He  will  even 
change  his  mind,  and  that  is  painful 
business,  as  every  academic  person 
knows.  In  a  changing  world  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  such  a  practical 
mental  trait.  So  far  as  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  provide  in  advance  against 
our  catastrophes  and  miseries,  we  shall 
find  the  predictive  capacity  of  the  true 
politician  to  be  of  inestimable  advan¬ 
tage  in  determining  what  method  of 
defense  and  adjustment  will  work, 
and  what  will  not.  In  helping  to 
bring  the  right  thing  to  pass,  there  is 
nobody  who  can  gauge  so  well  the 
probable  political  behavior  of  masses 
of  men,  as  the  politician. 

The  government  of  the  state  and 
nation  has  become  a  vast,  technical 
tangle  of  activities,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  administered  to  a  considerable 
e.xtent  by  bureaucratic  competence  or 
incompetence,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  the  contact  of  bureaucracy  with 
the  desires  and  ambitions,  the  hopes 
and  the  needs  of  the  average  man.  no 
one  supplies  but  the  politician.  That 
is  practically  one-half  the  task  of  the 
conscientious  member  of  Congress. 
The  human  relation  of  a  genuine  rep¬ 
resentative  with  hundreds  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  is  as  intimate  as  that  of  the 


doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  priest  or  the 
minister.  The  taxpayers,  veterans, 
the  immigration  derelicts,  the  citizens 
with  business  troubles,  job-hunters  and 
information  seekers,  —  the  political 
representative  in  Congress  has  these 
groups  always  with  him,  sleeping  or 
waking. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
made  up  largely  of  politicians,  is 
sometimes  a  very  foolish  body,  but  it 
is  a  pretty  true  cross-section  of  the 
American  people.  Its  very  faults  and 
blunderings  are  the  faults  and  blun- 
derings  of  the  American  people.  Its 
aspirations  and  ideals,  its  yearnings 
for  a  better  economic  and  social  order, 
are  the  yearnings,  the  aspirations  and 
the  ideals  of  the  American  people.  It 
has  given  evidence  of  futility  in  the 
presence  of  pressure  groups  and  crises, 
but  the  way  out  in  the  long  run  in 
America,  as  I  think,  is  not  through 
dictatorships  within  or  without  the 
Constitution.  It  is  through  more  and 
better  politically  and  socially  minded 
leaders  not  simply  in  Congress,  but 
throughout  the  whole  political  process, 
recruited  especially  from  the  young 
men  and  women  to  whom  the  country 
has  given  the  higher  training  at  great 
cost,  looking  appealingly  to  them  to 
support  this  country  with  their  intel¬ 
ligence  and  character  in  the  hour  of 
her  need.  Instead  of  contemptuously 
sniffing  at  politicians  and  denouncing 
those  who  occupy  positions  of  authori¬ 
ty  and  power,  we  should  look  to  the 
intelligence  and  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  especially  young  men  and  women 
coming  out  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  to  give  a  fair  portion  of  their 
energy,  their  time  and  their  integrity 
to  the  development  of  political  talent 
and  genius  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
reality  of  citizenship.  The  American 
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people,  their  humorists,  their  editors, 
their  critics,  ought  to  teach  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  that,  next  to  enlisting  in  war  in 
a  great  emergency,  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  or  more  important  than 
enlisting  and  fighting  in  the  public 
service. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more 
alarming  symptom  in  the  American 
democracy  than  the  tendency  on  every 
hand  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
such  a  body  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing 
which  has  had  more  certain  effect  in 
enfeebling  that  body,  burdened  as  it 
is  with  complexity  of  problem  and 
gravity  of  decision.  If  the  sentiment 
of  millions  at  home  is  hostile  to  the 
army,  the  army  must  collapse.  If  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  at  home  is  hos¬ 
tile  to  their  public  servants,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  their  public 
servants  cannot  do  their  best.  If  the 
American  people  expected  more  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  receive  more. 

V  The  country  never  stood  in  greater 
need  of  leaders  with  practical  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill  to  put  wisdom  into 
action.  Such  persons  in  a  democracy 
are  and  always  will  be  politicians.  It 
is  no  easy  job.  In  modem  govern¬ 
ments  we  have  entered  upon  the  path 
of  attempting  the  deliberate  direction 
of  human  affairs  by  conscious  intelli¬ 
gence.  There  is  no  other  way;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  for  America,  in  spite  of  the 
(“ontention  of  Burke  and  Disraeli  that 
the  reason  of  men  is  inadequate  for 
any  great  political  or  social  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  study  of  social  trends  in¬ 
dicates  clearly  enough  that  the  only 
hope  is  in  a  new  leadership  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  wisdom.  There  is 


abundant  evidence,  if  it  were  needed, 
that  the  capitalist  economic  system  is 
tottering  under  pressure  and  that 
problems  of  great  variety  and  com¬ 
plexity  are  upon  us  —  the  poverty  of 
the  marginal  farmer ;  the  insecurity  of 
wage  earners;  the  perplexity  of  con¬ 
sumers;  the  plight  of  the  railways, 
the  speculative  instability  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system;  the  failure  of  the  flow  of 
credit  and  purchasing  power  to  syn¬ 
chronize  with  the  flow  of  production; 
profits  gathered  up  into  the  hands  of 
too  small  a  circle,  and  to  too  great  an 
extent  ploughed  back  into  new  plants 
and  new  production,  without  increas¬ 
ing  proportionately  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses ;  the  weakness  and 
dishonesty  of  the  corporate  structure; 
the  chaos  of  international  relations, 
communication  among  peoples  pro¬ 
ceeding  more  speedily  than  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  good  will;  great  strain  and 
tension  resulting  from  changes  in 
phases  of  national  and  world  economy 
at  different  rates  of  speed.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the 
issues  will  grow  less  complicated  with 
time.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
problems  can  be  solved  or  even  ana¬ 
lyzed  without  technical  knowledge 
and  leadership  of  the  highest  order. 

Government  is  called  upon  to  ease 
the  tension,  to  lessen  the  strain,  to 
mend  the  broken  circuits,  to  stimulate 
social  invention  so  that  it  may  keep 
pace  with  mechanical  invention.  Pri¬ 
vate  initiative  and  intelligence  have 
to  a  considerable  degree  failed.  The 
quality  of  instruments  of  government 
is  imperfect.  Above  all  there  still 
remains  in  the  American  population  a 
dangerous  amount  of  heterogeneity, 
unintelligence,  inertia,  indifference. 
Moreover,  inventive  social  ideas  are 
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not  enough.  They  are  valueless  ex¬ 
cept  when  combined  with  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  po¬ 
litical  navigation.  None  can  pilot  the 
Ship  of  State  in  such  mounting  seas 
except  those  possessed  of  a  high  type 
of  political  talent  and  genius;  and  the 
whole  political  process,  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up,  needs  permeating  with  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  skill.  Unfortunately, 
the  attitude  of  public  opinion  is  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  normal  functioning  of  such 
individuals,  highly  unfavorable  to  the 
breeding  or  training  of  the  kind  of 
leaders  we  need  most.  The  traditional 
ill-repute  of  the  politician  is  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  popular  mind  that  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  the  enlistment  of  the 
intelligent  and  the  able. 

When  he  is  able  to  find  his  way 
around  in  public  affairs,  has  absorlwd 
some  of  the  politician’s  skill,  the  uni¬ 
versity  expert  is  able  to  furnish  a  rich 
background  of  fertile  and  alternative 
suggestions  to  the  politician.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  politician  could  never  in¬ 
terpret  and  discuss  the  gold  and  ere<lit 
and  price-level  problem  without  the 
expert  at  his  side.  The  politician 
would  be  quite  out  of  his  depth  in  the 
midst  of  the  agenda  of  a  world  eco¬ 
nomic  conference  without  the  self¬ 
same  life  preserver  buoying  him  up. 
Day-by-day  government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  would,  of  course,  in  these  days,  be 
paralyzed  without  the  expert.  There 
are,  as  is  well  known,  many  thousands 
of  civil  service  positions  scattered 
throughout  the  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  arc  nearly 
all  filled  by  college  and  university 
men  and  women  —  medical  experts, 
legal  experts,  engineering  exp(‘rts, 
chemists,  physicists,  biologists,  econo¬ 
mists.  Of  course,  the  range  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  civil  service  of  the  United 


States  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be  — 
does  not  approach  that  of  England,  for 
example  —  and  it  is  a  great  pity  just 
now,  w'ith  our  enormous  new  program 
of  governmental  activity.  After  the 
British  political  revolution  of  1924, 
when  the  Labor  party  came  into 
power,  I  am  informed  that  the  shift 
in  personnel  in  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  almost  negligible.  In  our 
own  country,  with  every  change  of  the 
country’s  leadership  from  one  party  to 
another,  there  are  sure  to  be  tens  of 
thousands  of  changes  in  the  personnel 
entirely  outside  the  limited  range  of 
the  civil  service. 

The  houses  of  Congress  gingerly 
employ  the  university  expert.  I.egi8- 
latures  do.  Of  course.  Congress  has 
an  excellent  staff  of  legislative  drafts¬ 
men.  But  at  the  most  important  point 
of  testimony-taking  before  committees, 
there  is  a  curious  futility.  The  com¬ 
mittee  advertises  a  hearing  upon  an 
important  measure  and  opens  it  wide 
to  all  who  come.  Those  who  have 
(spt'cial  interest  on  one  side  or  the 
other  appc’ar  and  overwhelm  the  com- 
mittt'C  with  statistical  tables  and 
reams  of  alleged  information  and  ex 
parte  material.  The  university  expert 
is  heard  if  he  is  interest(*d  enough  to 
appear,  and  ocx*aaionally  he  is  sent 
for,  but  he  is  usually  under  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  some  meml>er  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  as  having  been  planted  for  a  pur- 
|)ose.  Far  l)etter  results  would  Ix^  ob¬ 
tained,  I  think,  if  the  committees  of 
Congress  themselves — and  legislatures 
— habitually  called  in  trained  univer¬ 
sity  experts,  from  various  fields,  when¬ 
ever  needed,  and  paid  them  from  con¬ 
tingent  appropriations.  These  experts 
might  well  meet  in  advance  of  the 
bearings,  in  executive  session  with  the 
committt*e,  to  aid  in  marking  the 
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bounds  of  useful  inquiry.  There  is 
now  a  vast  waste  of  time  and  energy 
in  excursions  far  afield.  It  would  be 
a  good  practice,  I  think,  if  these  ex¬ 
perts  called  by  the  committee  were  to 
feit  throughout  the  hearings  and  listen 
to  the  testimony,  master  it,  help  to 
evaluate  it,  and  interpret  it  finally  in 
executive  session  with  the  committee. 
Such  a  use  of  experts  would  be  more 
helpful  to  Congress,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  the  system  which  now  prevails. 

If  the  question  were  asked  whether 
popular  government  on  the  whole  has 
grown  stronger  and  more  effective  in 
the  last  25  years  in  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  answered 
whole-heartedly  in  the  affirmative.  A 
good  deal  of  democratization  of  society 
is  clear  enough.  Dress  and  fashion 
are  for  all,  or  nearly  all.  They  no 
longer  establisli  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  economic  classes.  Public  edu¬ 
cation  is  for  all,  although  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  public  education  is 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  motor  car, 
the  moving  picture,  the  radio  are  for 
all.  But  of  <lemocracy  as  a  way  of 
government,  not  so  much  that  is  favor¬ 
able  can  be  said,  ^fv  study  of  it  leads 
me  to  believe  that,  like  Christianity, 
democracy  is  not  even  being  tried. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  entered 
upon  a  crusade  to  break  the  politician 
and  the  party  machine.  They  had 
develop<‘d  forms  of  autocracy  and  re¬ 
lations  with  corporate  wealth  which 
were  obnoxious  to  the  American 
people.  We  established  the  direct  pri¬ 
mary,  not  as  a  far-sighted  student  of 
government  like  ex-Governor  Hughes 
of  New  York,  now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  would  have  had 
us  do  it,  with  organized  leadership  at 
the  heart  of  it,  but  in  a  heedless  and 


irresponsible  form.  We  were  through 
with  politicians  and  bosses  and  ma¬ 
chine  managers  who  had  led  us  astray 
and  left  us  in  the  wilderness.  We 
sought  to  strip  political  parties  and 
political  organizations  of  their  power. 
We  idealized  the  common  man  in  the 
direct  primary.  We  assumed  that  he 
would  do  right  under  aU  conditions, 
that  he  would  show  himself  unselfish, 
unprejudiced,  unbiased.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  popular  primary 
will  ever  be  taken  away  from  the  com¬ 
mon  man.  No  power  of  that  sort, 
once  granted,  is  likely  to  be  with¬ 
drawn.  Sometimes  the  common  man 
has  made  good  use  of  it.  But  having 
learned  the  trick  of  popular  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  has  more  or  less  left  the 
direct  primary  to  shift  for  itself  or 
to  be  run  by  the  politician  behind  the 
scenes,  and  has  gone  off  to  form  blocs 
and  willful  minorities  and  pressure 
groups  to  confound  representative 
popular  government  and  to  land  it  in 
a  political  morass. 

The  American  people  have  been 
startled  at  the  ineffectiveness  of  their 
Congress  in  recent  emei^encies.  The 
houses  of  Congress  themselves  have 
recognized  their  own  helplessness  and 
have  delivered  their  authority  to  the 
executive  to  exercise  for  them.  There 
are  at  least  two  outstanding  causes  of 
the  present  weakness  of  parliamentary 
government  in  Washington.  The  first, 
of  course,  is  the  presence  of  widely 
heterogeneous  elements  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  itself,  as  well  as  diverse  sectional 
backgrounds  and  interests.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  are  dependent 
for  their  political  lives  upon  the  di¬ 
verse  and  heterogeneous  temperaments 
and  sentiments  of  their  own  districts, 
uninformed  and  untrained  in  genuine 
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Lational  patriotism.  Out  of  such  ex¬ 
treme  divergence  of  viewpoint  upon 
many  questions,  it  is  hard  to  get  a 
national  program  even  in  time  of 
dangerous  stress  and  strain. 

The  other  cause  of  the  present  weak¬ 
ness  of  Congress  is,  as  we  know,  the 
influence  of  pressure  groups  which 
are  no  longer  secret  lobbies  of  the  old 
order,  but  open  organizations  of  men 
and  women  out  to  punish  any  Repre¬ 
sentative  who  opposes  the  particular 
special  interest  of  their  own  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  desire.  The  number  of  these 
open  associations,  which  are  bent  on 
ending  the  career  of  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  whom  they  cannot  control  on 
some  one  issue,  is  large  and  increas¬ 
ing.  The  most  independent  and  far¬ 
sighted  Representatives  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nation  are  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  ravages  of  these  pressure 
groups. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  effective 
corrective  of  this  growing  menace  to 
American  nationality  and  liberty  is  to 
be  found  in  the  movement,  which  is 
now  going  on  apace,  to  organize  pres¬ 
sure  groups  on  the  other  side  of  these 
issues  to  do  battle  with  their  adver¬ 
saries  for  the  voting  bodies  and  souls 
of  their  elected  Representatives.  The 
transfer  of  the  field  of  political  con¬ 
flict  to  this  extra-legal  area  of  volun¬ 
tary  associations  pitted  against  each 
other,  will  not,  it  seems  to  me,  help 
the  Government  or  the  country,  but 
will  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

We  must  come  back  to  the  business 
of  strengthening  and  improving  the 
genus  politician.  He  is  the  man  who 
knows  how  in  a  democracy.  Only 
there  must  be  a  multitude  of  him,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  higher  intellectual  and  moral 


quality  than  at  present.  He  can  make 
democracy  work  and  nobody  else  can. 
In  order  to  widen  the  field  of  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  politician,  there  must  be 
many  thousands  of  recruits  from  the 
younger  citizenship  who,  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  and  ordinary  lives,  be¬ 
gin  the  practice  of  politics  at  the  grass 
roots. 

!Many  persons  have  learned  to  be 
politicians  by  seeking  office.  That  is 
a  good  method  of  finding  out  whether 
a  man  or  woman  has  political  intui¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  economically  a  hazard¬ 
ous  way  unless  the  individual  can 
afford  it.  Politicians  are  of  little 
use  to  the  country  unless  they  are 
w'illing  occasionally  to  lose  elections 
for  their  owm  convictions.  But  there 
must  be  at  least  a  willingness  to  set 
aside  a  reasonable  portion  of  one’s 
time  to  learn  to  practice  the  political 
process,  to  gain,  as  Oliver  says,  “an 
understanding  sympathy  with  one’s 
fellow  creatures,  to  mix  and  fight  and 
fraternize  with  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  to  have  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  people  face  to  face  whose 
opinions  you  abhor,  and  be  buffetted 
by  them,  and  give  as  good  as  you  get, 
and  know  how  to  take  it.” 

It  is  in  this  rough  and  tumble  that 
politicians  of  the  kind  I  plead  for  are 
made.  When  they  are  made  and’ 
have  the  right  quality,  they  can  do 
swiftly  for  the  country  more  than  the 
clash  of  pressure  groups  can  ever  ac¬ 
complish.  They  can  establish  per¬ 
sonal  loyalties  which  will  mellow  and 
melt  even  racial  heterogeneity  into 
national  unity.  For  what  is  politics 
but  courage  and  common  sense  and 
the  capacity  to  understand  people,  to 
harmonize  and  compromise,  and  yet 
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have  strength  of  character  enough  to 
stick  to  what  you  believe  is  right  for 
the  community  and  the  country? 

You  may  win  very  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  you  are  sure  to  win  almost 
no  gratitude,  but  there  is  nothing  com¬ 
parable  with  being  a  politician  as  a 
field  of  potent  endeavor  for  one’s 
country  and  mankind.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son,  next  to  softness  of  fiber,  that  far 
larger  numbers  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  country  do  not  employ 
their  energies  in  this  field,  and  that 
the  best  brains  of  the  country  are  not 
enlisted  in  ita  political  defense,  is  the 
almost  universal  and  shameless  lack  of 


appreciation  of  public  service  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  right  tradition  to  grow. 

One  more  supporting  comment  from 
Mr.  Oliver: 

“Politics  is  the  most  hazardous  of  all 
professions.  There  is  not  another  in 
which  a  man  can  hope  to  do  so  much 
good  to  his  fellow  creatures,  neither  is 
there  any  in  which  by  a  mere  loss  of 
nerve  he  may  do  such  widespread  harm, 
nor  is  there  another  in  which  a  positive 
and  strict  veracity  is  so  difficult.  But 
danger  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
honor.  With  all  the  temptations  and 
degradations  that  beset  it,  politics  is 
still  the  noblest  career  that  any  man  can 
choose.” 


CORRECTIONS  AND  APOLOGIES 


In  the  April  number  of  Education  the  name  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  F.  Friese  of  Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
mispelled  in  the  review  of  his  recent  book,  “Course-Mak¬ 
ing  in  Industrial  Education,”  and  Mr.  Laurence  Parker, 
author  of  the  article  “A  Contribution  of  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  to  Educational  Methods”  is  Supervisor  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education  in  Kansas  and  not  in  Nebraska. 


HUMANIZING  HISTORY 

E.  Leigh  Mudoe 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLL.EOE,  EDINBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

In  September,  19SS  Dr.  Mudge  eontributed  an  article  to  Education  on  “Arl  at  an 
Avocation,**  and  in  February,  J9S4  on  '^Education  and  Reconttruetion.**  Be  bclievet 
that  hittory  teachers  can  and  should  make  dry  bones  live. 


History,  as  taught  by  some 
teachers,  is  a  deadly  bore.  As 
taught  by  others,  it  is  a  bright 
spot  in  a  school  day.  A  visitor  to  a 
certain  high  school  was  asked  by  the 
principal  to  inspect  a  class  in  ancient 
history  and  report  what  he  found. 
The  class  was  having  a  dreadful  time 
with  a  lesson  about  the  Peloponnesian 
wars.  They  were  droning  over  unin¬ 
teresting  names  and  insignificant 
dates.  The  teacher  was  bored;  the 
pupils  were  bored.  The  only  reliev¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  situation  was  that 
the  period  would  at  last  end  and 
teacher  and  class  might  go  to  some 
more  interesting  subject.  History 
here  was  no  bright  spot ;  it  was  a  bore. 

In  an  ancient  book  there  is  a  legend 
of  a  prophet  who  was  taken  to  a  val¬ 
ley  that  was  strewn  with  human  bones. 
His  conductor  asked  him  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Can  these  bones  live?”  The 
prophet  was  uncertain,  indeed  quite 
skeptical.  Then  he  was  directed  to 
summon  the  bones  to  life.  There  w’as 
a  rattling  and  rustling  sound  and  the 
bones  came  together  and  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  flesh  and  sinews.  Then  a 
w’ind  swept  through  the  valley  and 
what  had  been  grim  skeletons  stood 
upon  their  feet  —  a  great  body  of  liv¬ 
ing  men.  Whatever  the  purpose  of 
this  strange  legend,  it  illustrates  two 
t\q)es  of  history  teaching.  One  teacher 
handles  bones  —  counts  them,  dates 
them,  names  them.  The  other  teacher 
speaks  to  the  winds  of  imagination 


and  raises  the  dead  to  life.  Many 
teachers  would  appreciate  the  secret 
of  making  alive  the  dead  bones  of  his¬ 
tory.  Only  a  few  hints  may  here  be 
considered. 

Only  a  teacher  who  is  alive  to  his¬ 
tory  can  make  history  live.  A  corre¬ 
sponding  truth  could  be  stated  re¬ 
garding  every  subject  of  study.  A 
mathematician  deals  with  what  some 
w’ould  consider  dead  and  uninteresting 
mathematical  symbols  and  relation¬ 
ships,  but  if  he  be  a  true  mathemati¬ 
cian,  the  symbols  dance  with  living 
energy.  The  first  step  toward  making 
the  history  period  a  bright  spot  for  the 
pupil  is  to  make  it  a  bright  spot  for 
the  teacher.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
mechanical  method  for  brightening 
history.  Occasionally  a  teacher  is 
found  who  begins  the  history  period 
with  a  contagious  attitude  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 
Here  is  a  very  interesting  subject, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the 
w’hole  course.  The  pupils  will  be  as 
keenly  alert  to  this  subject  as  the 
teacher  is.  Perhaps  a  good  actor  can 
simulate  such  an  attitude  of  interest 
temporarily,  bu^^  not  for  long.  In 
order  to  stimulate  interest  you  must 
be  interested.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  remedy  for  the  faults  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy.  Perhaps  one 
remedy  for  faults  in  teaching  history 
may  be  more  history.  Remember  the 
w’ise  words  of  Professor  Palmer:  “I 
cannot  teach  right  up  to  the  edge  of 
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my  knowledge  without  a  fear  of  fall¬ 
ing  off.  My  pupils  discover  this  fear, 
and  my  words  are  ineffective.” 

An  interested  teacher  is  a  first  re¬ 
quirement  for  vitalizing  history,  but 
many  a  good  historian  is  a  poor 
teacher.  There  must  be  a  studied  and 
effective  technique  of  stimulating  in 
our  pupils  a  vital  interest.  Perhaps 
the  first  essential  here  is  child  psy¬ 
chology.  Study  your  pupils  and  their 
interests  and  then  plan  your  work  in 
the  light  of  this  study.  History  is 
full  of  human-interest  material.  The 
teacher  can  make  use  of  stories. 
Doubtless  Parson  Weems  was  an  un¬ 
trustworthy  historian,  but  what  fact 
or  fancy  about  Washington  is  better 
known  than  the  story  of  the  cherry 
tree?  Select  your  stories,  of  course, 
but  a  bit  of  pleasant  research  will  un¬ 
earth  many  human-interest  stories 
about  Washington,  Lincoln,  Roose¬ 
velt,  and  other  American  notables  — 
stories  that  are  of  high  authenticity 
and  will  thrill  your  pupils  with  a 
sense  of  the  vital  reality  of  history. 
Pictures  are  always  useful  in  bring¬ 
ing  history  down  to  earth,  and  even 
such  much-abused  media  as  black¬ 
boards  and  maps  and  charts  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  bringing  historic  facts  in¬ 
to  geographic  perspective.  Someone 
once  recalled  the  surprise  with  which, 
after  years  of  Sunday-school  lessons, 
he  discovered  that  Palestine  is  a  real 
country  and  that  by  steamship  and 
railway  one  may  actually  go  there. 
Many  an  American  history  lesson  is 
made  so  much  mythology  for  boys 
and  girls  by  being  connected  with  un¬ 
known  places.  Why  should  not  teacher 
and  pupil  know  something  more  of 
Saratoga  than  that  a  battle  was  fought 
there,  or  know  more  of  San  Salvador 


than  that  it  witnessed  the  culmination 
of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus? 

If  there  is  a  historical  museum 
near  you,  of  course  you  should  see 
that  your  pupils  become  familiar  with 
it,  but  in  any  case  your  schoolroom 
may  contain  its  own  museum.  Not 
that  you  can  collect  such  treasures  aa 
the  great  museums  contain — probably 
few  rarities  will  be  available  to  you — 
but  you  can  assemble  certain  objects 
that  will  greatly  help  to  vitalize  your 
teaching.  Many  American  neighbor¬ 
hoods  can  furnish  collections  of  Indian 
stone  arrow-points  and  tools.  Those 
who  have  them  will  generally  be  glad 
to  loan  them  for  educational  purposes. 
Perhaps  your  pupils  themselves  may 
have  discovered  arrow-points  to  add  to 
your  exhibit. 

Besides  Indian  relics,  your  com¬ 
munity  doubtless  has  certain  relics  of 
the  early  white  settlers.  Perhaps  you 
can  borrow  an  old  spinning  wheel  or 
a  candle-mold.  There  are  many  such 
things  that  may  be  of  real  educational 
value  to  your  pupils.  Historical  pic¬ 
tures  and  reproductions  of  important 
documents  may  be  mounted  on  card¬ 
board  or  bound  in  a  scrapbook  on 
your  table.  Recent  travellers  in  Rus¬ 
sia  report  that  every  schoolroom  in 
that  country  has  an  alcove  or  corner 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  Lenin,  a 
shrine  to  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  boys 
and  girls  to  the  leader  whom  they 
treat  as  a  saint,  almost  a  god.  Here 
are  pictures  of  Lenin,  flags,  relics, 
and  other  materials  that  glorify  the 
history  of  the  soviet  government, 
flight  it  not  be  well  for  every  Ameri¬ 
can  schoolroom  to  have  a  place  set 
apart  in  memory  of  our  historic  past  ? 

In  teaching  American  history  it  is 
important  to  tie  up  our  national  de- 
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velopment  as  closely  as  possible  with 
local  history.  Thus  every  child  in 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  should  be 
familiar  with  the  historic  beginnings 
of  the  petroleum  industry.  Every 
child  in  Western  Pennsylvania  should 
know  the  story  of  the  visit  of  the 
young  Washington  to  Fort  T^eBoeuf. 
A  map  of  your  village  or  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  showing  the  location  of  old 
houses  and  other  familiar  landmarks 
and  indicating  probable  dates  of  con¬ 
struction  will  make  your  community 
itself  a  museum  of  records  of  its  own 
past.  You  will  find  it  profitable  to 
emphasize  the  contributions  that  your 
neighborhood  has  made  to  the  life  of 
the  commonwealth  and  the  nation.  It 
is  well  to  recognize  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  have  gone  from  your  town 
and  members  of  Congress  or  the  Legis¬ 
lature  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
your  community.  And  do  not  fail  to 
call  attention  to  the  teachers  and  other 
professional  leaders  whom  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  contributed.  Just  as 
modern  geography  teachers  begin  with 
the  village  or  neighborhood  and  then 
move  outward  toward  the  greater  units 
of  state,  nation,  continent,  world,  so 
modern  history  teachers  may  build 
an  educational  highway  from  their 
owTi  schoolhouse  steps  to  the  national 
capital. 

One  important  means  of  humaniz¬ 
ing  history  is  the  humanizing  of  his¬ 
toric  characters.  We  have  an  abomi¬ 
nable  tendency  to  idealize  our  heroes, 
reduce  them  to  the  status  of  mvthic 
symbols  or  else  make  them  demigods. 
To  reinforce  this  tendency  we  have 
sentimental  writers.  Parson  Weems 
and  others,  who  gush  over  Washing¬ 
ton  and  make  him  a  faultless  occupant 

1  "The  Contemporary  Worid.' 

Publishing  Company,  n 


of  Mount  Ol^impus.  Gilbert  Stuart, 
the  portrait  painter,  is  another  leader 
in  the  apotheosis.  Everywhere  we 
see  the  soft,  dreamy-looking,  dignified 
and  self-satisfied  Virginia  country 
gentleman,  as  Stuart  represents  him. 
The  paintings  by  Peale  and  others  tell 
us  more  of  what  Washington  really 
was  —  a  strong  man,  vigorous,  with  a 
strong  jaw  that  told  of  will  and  a  fine 
brow  that  tells  of  control  and  intellec¬ 
tual  and  emotional  balance.  Let  us 
bring  down  to  earth,  through  the  care¬ 
ful  writers  and  artists  who  tell  us  of 
their  lives,  the  human  personalities  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson. 

Not  only  may  we  bring  historic 
persons  and  events  down  to  earth,  but 
we  may  profitably  bring  them  down  to 
date.  In  other  words,  we  may  view 
them  in  the  light  of  present-day  con¬ 
ditions.  Get  your  pupils  to  imagine 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  as  occurring  today.  A 
publisher  has  issued  an  interesting 
series  of  “imaginative  newspapers,” 
each  showing  the  events  of  some  defi¬ 
nite  date  in  modem  history.^  Pep 
haps  your  pupils  can  assemble  the 
material  for  such  a  newspaper.  For 
example,  a  paper  under  the  date  of 
January  1,  1863,  might  give  a  first 
report  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  together  with  reviews  of  the 
battle  of  Antietam  and  other  events 
of  late  1862.  What  an  interesting 
newspaper  report  could  be  assembled 
from  the  records  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition! 

To  a  considerable  d^ee  history 
projects  may  be  correlated  with  the 
holidays  of  the  school  vear.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  Indej)endence  Day  comes 
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during  the  summer  vacation,  but  there 
are  various  holidays  that  are  well  lo¬ 
cated  for  educational  use.  A  holiday 
may  become  the  focus  for  a  history 
project,  taking  advantage  of  the  holi¬ 
day  interest  to  secure  the  thorough 
study  of  textbooks  and  other  sources, 
and  utilizing  the  very  powerful  aid  of 
dramatic  presentation  and  pageantry. 

A  large  part  of  the  teacher’s  problem 
is  the  securing  of  interest  in  the  use 
of  source  material.  Some  textbooks 
seem  to  be  barren  and  uninteresting 
by  design.  Perhaps  they  derive  their 
nature  from  the  long-ago-exploded 
idea  that  in  order  to  discipline  a 
child’s  mind  a  subject  must  be  dry 
and  formal.  Physicians  have  given 
up  the  idea  that  to  be  curative  a  medi¬ 
cine  must  first  of  all  be  nauseous,  and 
modern  education  is  beginning  to  look 
with  favor  on  interestingly  written 
textbooks.  And  there  are  many  books 
that  while  not  adapted  to  use  as  texts 
are  very  interesting  source  material 
for  supplementary  use.  Your  library, 
for  example,  should  have  a  good  vari¬ 
ety  of  biographies  of  historic  char¬ 
acters. 

Many  teachers  do  not  realize  the 
treasures  to  be  found  in  current  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  They  are,  first 
of  all,  a  source  of  information  about 
current  history,  and  wherever  possible 
the  history  of  the  past  should  be  re¬ 
lated  to  the  history  now  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  Besides  this,  there  are  many 
articles  and  editorials  that  bear  di¬ 
rectly  upon  forces  and  events  in  past 
history.  To  the  trained  research 
worker  there  is  a  great  fascination  in 
the  chase  for  hidden  bits  of  usable  in¬ 
formation  to  fit  into  his  study;  simi- 
l*rly  your  pupils  will  find  pleasure  in 
making  their  own  book  of  current  his¬ 


tory  or  finding  bits  of  illuminating 
information  about  the  past. 

By  such  methods  or  by  others  that 
may  be  very  different,  we  may  make 
history  a  humanly  vital  thing.  And 
ours  will  be  sufficient  reward  if  among 
our  pupils  is  one  who  thus  feels  his 
relationship  to  the  moving  panorama 
of  history: 

I  project  myself  into  the  past. 

I  become  a  part  of  barbaric  invasions, 
Of  slow  migrations  and  swift  revolu¬ 
tions. 

Songs  of  the  captives  I  sing, 

Of  marching  hosts  and  patriotic  peoples. 
Of  one  historic  land  and  then  another. 

Here  with  my  open  book 
I  thrill  to  stories  of  the  Kansas  border, 
The  “dark  and  bloody  ground,”  the  broad 
Ohio, 

The  stem  and  rock-bound  coast  of  old 
New  England, 

The  richly  fertile  spaces  of  the  prairie. 

As  in  a  magic  glass 
I  see  the  heroes  of  ages — 

Visioning  eyes  of  Columbus, 

Ardently  questing  DeSoto, 

Patriots  Hancock  and  Otis, 

Washington,  founder,  defender, 
Hamilton,  vivid  and  young, 

And  Franklin,  wise  with  experience. 

Down  through  the  years  they  come — 
Pageantry  out  of  the  past 
Marching  down  into  the  present. 
Joining  the  heroes  of  our  time. 

Soldier  and  statesman  and  scholar. 
Artist  and  tradesman  and  teacher. 

All  in  a  pageantry  splendid 
Such  as  was  seen  by  old  Chaucer — 
Linking  the  past  to  the  present. 

Linking  the  near  with  the  distant. 

Into  the  bones  of  past  ages 
Breathing  a  spirit  immortal. 

Thus  I  turn  to  the  past. 

And  then,  in  the  light  of  the  ages, 

I  see  a  great  light,  like  a  dawn. 
Leading  into  the  future. 

And  I  thank  the  good  angels  of  light 
That  hover  o’er  history’s  pages. 
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There  are  still  portions  of  this  appears  to  survive  merely  as  an  in¬ 
country  of  ours  where  the  genus,  strument  for  tracing  the  fortunes  of 
“history  teacher”  still  persists  in  certain  social  sciences  (see  Henry 
spite  of  every  effort  to  uproot  or  dis-  Johnson’s  “An  Introduction  to  the 
lodge  him.  But  it  is  always  possible  History  of  the  Social  Sciences  in 
to  find  benighted  regions  where  the  Schools.”)  It  is  with  the  social  sci- 
light  of  reason  has  failed  to  penetrate  ences  as  a  whole  that  this  commission 
—  backward  areas,  resisting  to  the  seems  to  have  concerned  itself,  with 
last  the  march  of  progress.  There  their  nature  and  scope  (Beard,  Charles, 
they  stand,  their  backs  to  the  wall,  “The  Nature  of  the  Social  Sciences”), 
these  survivors  of  an  older  order,  with  civic  education  in  the  United 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  give  way  States  (volume  of  same  title  by 
to  that  new  genus,  the  social  studies  Charles  E.  Merriam),  with  citizens’ 
teacher.  organizations  and  the  civic  training  of 

There  is  many  a  teacher  of  history  youth  (volume  of  same  title  by  Bessie 
who  must  feel  at  times  that  the  pre-  Biorce),  with  the  social  foundations 
ceding  paragraph  is  a  fairly  accurate  of  education  (volume  of  same  title  by 
picture  of  the  present  situation  and  George  S.  Counts),  and  with  the 
of  his  owm  position.  For  is  not  his  social  ideas  of  American  educators 
role,  like  that  of  his  subject,  one  be-  (volume  of  same  title  by  Merle 
longing  essentially  to  the  past?  Are  Curti).  It  is  to  the  great  field  of 
not  the  walls  of  Jericho  toppling,  if  education  rather  than  to  a  body  of 
they  have  not  already  fallen,  before  school  subjects  that  the  Commission 
the  vigorous  blasts  of  the  trumpeters  seems  to  direct  the  teacher’s  attention 
of  a  new  order?  Is  not  the  doom  of  — an  impression  which  is  more  or 
the  mere  “history  teacher”  sealed,  less  confirmed  by  volumes  devoted  to 
when  that  highly  respected  and  con-  educational  administration  as  social 
servative  body,  the  American  Histori-  policy  (Jesse  Newlon),  and  freedom 
cal  Association,  sponsors  a  Commis-  of  teaching  in  the  schools  (Howard 
sion  on  the  Social  Studies?  When  K.  Beale). 

this  Commission  no  longer  addresses  If  books  like  these  are  to  be  the 
its  conclusions  and  recommendations  W egweiser  or  guidebooks  for  the  new 
to  teachers  of  history'  but  fills  a  “five-  order  of  social  studies  or  of  social 
foot  book  shelf”  wdth  titles  in  which  science  teachers,  what  aliout  those 
the  word  “history”  barely  appc'ars  ?  older,  rather  prosaic  relations  between 
For,  at  first  sight,  so  far  as  the  teacher  and  pupil  characteristic  of  the 
teacher  of  history  is  concerned,  this  days  when  history  was  still  a  medium 
“five-foot  book  shelf”  contains  a  dis-  of  communication  between  teacher 
concerting  array  of  titles.  History  and  pupil? 
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But  let  U8  take  down  the  volume  of 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 
On  opening  it  we  find  that  it  too  has 
sections  devoted  to  these  somewhat 
general  themes,  but  there  are  also  por¬ 
tions  bearing  such  familiar  headings 
as  “materials  of  instruction,”  “method 
of  teaching,”  “tests  and  testing,”  “the 
teacher.”  And  we  note,  too,  that 
these  aspects  are  likewise  set  forth  in 
greater  detail  in  separate  volumes 
on  Methods  of  Instruction  (Ernest 
Horn),  Tests  and  Measurements  (Kel¬ 
ley  and  Krey)  and  The  Social  Studies 
as  School  Subjects  (R,  M.  Tryon). 

Xevertheless,  the  general  impression 
left  upon  the  one-time  history  teacher 
of  these  findings  and  of  this  array  of 
volumes  is  that  somehow  or  other  his¬ 
tory  as  he  once  knew  it  in  the  class¬ 
room  has  been  supplanted,  over¬ 
whelmed,  buried.  C*est  passe! 

What  are  the  real  facts  ?  What 
does  the  work  of  this  Commission 
mean  to  the  classroom  teacher  whose 
interests,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
have  been  primarily  centered  in  the 
teaching  of  history  ?  What  does  it 
augur  for  the  future  of  history  in  the 
school  ?  What  new  burden  or  new 
responsibility,  does  it  impose  upon  the 
school  and  thereby  really  shift  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  classroom  teacher? 

It  is  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  the 
work  of  this  Commission,  which  was 
so  generously  financed  by  the  Car¬ 
negie  Corporation  over  a  five-year 
period,  was  not  addressed  more  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  teacher  upon  whom  ulti¬ 
mately  rests  the  success  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  program.  The  history  teacher 
will  have  difficulty  in  making  much 
out  of  many  of  its  very  brief,  rather 
obvious  and  somewhat  cryptic  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendations  which  ap¬ 


pear  in  one,  two,  three  order  in  the 
volume  of  that  title,  unless  he  consults 
other  volumes  from  the  five-foot  shelf. 
Nor  is  he  likely  to  be  much  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  comment  which  the  report 
has  already  aroused,  centering  as  it 
has,  unfortunately,  almost  altogether 
about  the  so-called  “frame  of  refer¬ 
ence”  which  also  forms  an  important 
portion  of  the  volume  entitled  A  Char¬ 
ter  for  the  Social  Sciences.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  this  last-named  volume  and  the 
volume  of  Conclusions  and  Recom¬ 
mendations  are  the  only  portions  of 
the  entire  report  (which  will  include 
at  least  sixteen  volumes),  which  have 
been  accepted  and  endorsed  by  the 
Commission.  Even  here  there  was 
dissent,  four  members  refusing  to 
sign,  and  one  signing  with  reserva¬ 
tions.  In  other  words,  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  Commission  of  sixteen 
members  disapproved  sufficiently  of 
these  findings  to  refuse  their  signa¬ 
ture. 

The  classroom  teacher  may  protest 
that  where  there  is  such  a  percentage 
of  dissent  among  experts  what  can  the 
poor  teacher  do?  But  he  is  by  no 
means  absolved  from  giving  this  re¬ 
port  the  most  careful  perusal  and 
study,  for  it  is  the  result  of  the  most 
comprehensive  educational  survey  ever 
attempted  in  this  field,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  another  for  a 
generation  or  more  to  come.  Possibly 
the  classroom  teacher  will  find  that 
those  portions  of  the  report  which 
were  really  responsible  for  so  much 
dissension  and  difference  of  opinion 
between  its  members  are  not,  after 
all,  those  of  greatest  concern  to  him. 
But  more  of  this  later.  Like  the 
Classical  Survey  and  the  Modem 
Language  Survey  it  has  brought  to- 
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gether  a  large  amount  of  pertinent 
data  as  to  the  sum  total  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  date,  to  say  nothing  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  critical  analysis  of  the  en¬ 
tire  situation. 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  all-embracing  survey  may  well  be 
questioned  in  the  effort  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  follow  not  only  all  the 
‘^eads”  sugg3sted  by  historical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools,  but  those  sug¬ 
gested  by  instruction  in  related  fields, 
even  projecting  the  study  back  to  the 
foundations  upon  which  rests  the 
whole  educational  and  social  structure. 
Because  of  the  close  relationship  which 
these  fields  have  to  life  itself  in  its 
major  aspects,  the  Commission  has 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  project 
themselves  —  perhaps  not  altogether 
wisely  as  has  been  already  intimated 
—  into  this  larger  domain.  This  ex¬ 
plains  in  part  the  tendency  in  dis¬ 
cussing  their  results  to  focus  attention 
on  “the  frame  of  reference”  and  the 
philosophy  of  education  set  forth.  Per¬ 
tinent  as  these  may  be,  they  have  rela¬ 
tively  little  place  in  an  investigation 
of  a  single  area,  highly  complicated, 
at  best,  in  which  so  much  depends  up¬ 
on  the  performance  of  the  classroom 
teacher. 

The  undertaking  is  but  another  in¬ 
dication  of  the  tendency  in  education 
to  engulf  the  concrete  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  in  bold,  broad,  generalizations 
which  in  themselves  call  for  interpre¬ 
tation  and  application  at  the  hands  of 
the  educational  expert.  They  can 
have  little  meaning  for  the  classroom 
teacher  of  history,  or  of  English,  or 
of  science,  or  whatnot.  And  when 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  appear 
among  these  same  educational  experts 
and  would-be  leaders,  it  can  only  con¬ 
firm  the  impression  that  they  have  en¬ 


tered  a  realm  where  dissension  rather  • 
than  leadership  is  all  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  venture.  An  impor¬ 
tant  field  like  this  becomes  at  once 
the  plaything,  or  the  private  preserve 
of  those  who  would  impose  their  own  * 
ideas  and  philosophy  upon  the  schools 
at  the  expense  of  building  real  class¬ 
room  contacts  between  pupil,  teacher 
and  subject  matter. 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman’s  reservations 
appear  at  many  points  to  recall  the 
Commission  to  its  real  function.  An 
illustration  is  his  reminder  of  the  im-  i 
portance  of  a  teaching  method  which 
“takes  account  of  the  nature  of  the  i 
subject,  how  its  facts  were  gathered, 
its  inner  organization,  its  modes  of 
discovery.”  “This,”  says  he,  “is 
‘methodology,’  if  you  please,  of  the 
highest  tvpe.  It  rarely  gets  considera¬ 
tion.”  (Conclusions  and  Recommen- 
dations,  p.  167.) 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  or 
in  the  light  of  them,  this  survey  is  of 
peculiar  significance  to  the  teacher  of 
history.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  in  that  field  that  most  of  the 
experience  in  the  actual  teaching  of 
these  school  subjects  has  been  gained. 

It  was  due  to  the  chaotic  condition 
revealed  through  the  History  Inquiry, 
of  more  than  ten  years  ago  that  this 
study  was  undertaken.  It  is  in  its 
relation  to  that  exploratory  imdertak- 
ing  and  to  the  earlier  efforts  made  by 
the  American  Historical  Association 
and  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  harking  back  to  the  early  nine¬ 
ties,  that  it  is  best  understood  and 
appreciated. 

Throughout  this  almost  half  century 
of  development  the  leadership  in  im¬ 
proving  conditions  in  the  teaching  of 
history  and  the  related  fields  in  the 
schools,  has  been  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Historical  Aasociation  and  by  va¬ 
rious  ^oups  of  teachers  of  history 
throughout  the  country.  Whenever 
the  direction  of  this  has  passed  into 
other  hands  it  has  usually  tended  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  the  result  has 
been  a  positive  setback  so  far  as  true 
educational  progress  is  concerned.  It 
is  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  that 
this  Commission  has  had  among  its 
members  not  only  those  familiar  with 
education  in  its  larger  aspects,  but  a 
still  larger  number  whose  training 
made  them  competent  to  determine 
what  history  and  the  other  social 
studies  really  have  to  offer  in  devising 
a  program  of  broad  education  suitable 
to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

If,  then,  the  history  teacher  will 
but  take  the  time  to  go  through  these 
findings  he  will  be  convinced  that  his 
own  field  is  anything  but  passe;  that 
it  is  around  this  field  that  much  of 
the  report  centers.  It  is  history  which 
provides  the  background,  the  point  of 
departure,  for  much  of  the  work  to 
be  done  with  children.  It  is  not 
merely  a  gesture  toward  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  organization  that  history  is  ac¬ 
corded  first  place  in  the  discussions. 
Henry  Johnson’s  little  volume  might 
well  have  been  named.  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  History  in 
Schools,  as  the  bulk  of  the  narrative 
is  concerned  with  history  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  most  of  the  other  social  sci¬ 
ences.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it 
has  been  history,  rather  than  the  other 
social  studies  down  through  the  peri¬ 
ods  covered,  which  has  been  the 
magister  vitae. 

.  The  importance  of  this  element  in 
the  actual  work  of  the  classroom,  in 
resolving  such  a  complicated  world  as 
that  which  now  surrounds  us,  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation 
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from  Beard’s  volume  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Social  Sciences: 

“It  is  out  of  history  as  actuality,  de¬ 
scribed  by  history  as  knowledge  and 
thought,  that  have  emerged  the  prob¬ 
lems,  opportunities,  contingencies,  and 
conditioning  realities  in  which  individ¬ 
uals,  communities,  nations,  and  inter¬ 
national  conferences  must  work  today. 
Every  contemporary  problem,  so-called, 
is  a  product  of  history  as  actuality,  has 
wide  ramifying  roots  in  other  problems, 
and  can  only  be  illuminated  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  historical  origins  as  conditioning 
forces.  These  problems  have  thrust 
themselves  up  into  the  present  as  the 
result  of  the  movement  of  interests  and 
ideas  of  the  past — changes  in  substan¬ 
tial  conditions  and  in  thought  about 
them.  Outside  of  history  as  actuality 
there  is  nothing  with  which  the  finite 
mind  can  deal  knowingly.  We  become 
aware  of  these  problems  through  the 
study  of  history  as  past  actuality  and 
emerging  present.  Outside  of  history 
these  problems  do  not  exist;  inside  of 
history  all  are  contained.  It  is  not  by 
superficially  examining  the  historical 
origins  of  each  that  we  can  grasp  it  most 
firmly  but  by  obtaining  first  a  wide,  deep 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  areas  of 
history  to  which  it  is  related  by  ramifi¬ 
cation  and  affiliation.”  (pp.  68-69.) 

Again  the  more  definite  and  con¬ 
crete  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  bear  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Committee 
on  History  and  Education  for  Citi¬ 
zenship  in  the  Schools.  This  com¬ 
pleted  its  work  in  1921  but,  much  to 
its  chagrin,  it  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  sponsoring  body,  the 
American  Historical  Association. 

It  is  just  here  perhaps  that  the  work 
of  the  Commission  becomes  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  has  been  just  such  efforts  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  historical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  schools  and  to  give  it  sig¬ 
nificance  and  meaning  which  have  met 
with  opposition  in  the  past.  Now  af- 
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ter  years  of  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  classroom  teacher,  it  has  finally 
met  with  at  least  a  degree  of  approval 
in  high  places.  Although  the  Com¬ 
mission  nowhere  acknowledges  the 
fact,  so  far  as  actual  prescription  goes, 
it  owes  much  to  this  Committee  of 
the  early  twenties.  The  work  of  those 
years  has  justified  itself. 

Reality — actuality,  has  always  been 
the  goal  of  true  historical  instruction, 
that  is,  instruction  which  conforms 
essentially  to  the  nature  of  genetic 
history.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
victory  for  this  conception  that  char¬ 
acterizes  page  after  page  of  the  re¬ 
port.  The  very  core  of  Henry  John¬ 
son’s  Teaching  of  History  (which  is 
much  more  than  a  literary  classic)  is 
Chapter  VIII,  Making  the  Past  Real, 
which  stands  midway  of  the  book.  It 
is  the  acceptance  of  this  concept  with 
all  that  it  implies,  that  should  make 
the  teacher  of  history  take  heart. 
Even  though  it  be  granted  that  a  sense 
of  reality  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives  is  no  less  the  objective  of  the 
pupil  than  of  the  world  of  the  past, 
such  reality  or  realities  are  but  the 
present-day  manifestations  of  the 
realities  or  actualities  of  yesterday, 
and  of  the  day  before,  i.e.,  of  the  past ; 
and  a  true  sense  of  reality  depends 
as  much  upon  an  appreciation  of  its 
previous  as  of  its  latest  manifestation. 

Not  only  is  there  a  place  for  the 
teacher  of  history  in  the  n^w  order  — 
call  it  what  you  may  (collectivism  is 
the  much-debated  designation  used  by 
the  Commission)  —  but  he  does  not 
need  to  conceal  or  to  camouflage  the 
fact  that  here  is  where  his  interest 
centers.  He  may  still  insist  that  he 
is  essentially  a  teacher  of  history. 
There  is  naught  to  compel  him  to 
accept  the  name  of  teacher  of  the 


social  studies  or  teacher  of  the  social 
sciences.  Not  that  these  are  question¬ 
able  characterizations,  unless  it  be  in 
the  use  of  the  word  “science.”  He  is 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  much  of  the 
burden  of  inculcating  a  true  social 
outlook  —  of  assisting  the  pupil  to  a 
mastery  of  his  social  environment. 

No  teacher  of  any  other  social  study 
can  claim  more,  if  as  much. 

On  this  point  the  Charter  has  this 
to  say: 

“Crowning  them  all  (the  other  social 
studies)  is  history,  which  began  with  the 
songs  of  bards  and  ends  in  philosophy. 

By  taking  for  its  data  all  that  has  been 
done  and  said  on  the  earth  since  time 
began,  history  furnishes  substance  for  * 
philosophy  and,  in  assuming  an  ordered 
form  and  progression,  history  becomes  a 
philosophy,  avowed  or  unavowed.  For 
whatever  principle  of  selection  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  any  historical  scheme,  it  carries 
with  it  philosophic  implications.  .  .  . 

So  conceived,  history  can  furnish  cement 
to  bind  all  other  social  disciplines  into 
a  workable  unity,  giving  to  them  a  pat-  , 
terned  background  and,  by  virtue  of  its 
basic  time  element,  a  dynamic  which 
pertains  to  the  future.”  (pp.  19-20.'> 

This  is  the  real  essence  of  the  social 
studies  movement  in  that  it  forces  the 
teacher  of  history  no  less  than  the  * 
teacher  of  economics  or  of  government 
to  be  ever  mindful  of  the  human  as¬ 
pects  of  his  field  and  of  the  close  re¬ 
lationships  that  exist  between  his  own 
and  related  fields.  On  this  point  the 
report  has  this  to  say:  < 

“Each  ol  these  disciplines  inevitably 
has  a  center  of  gravity  or  furnishes  a 
point  of  view  from  which  materials  are 
surveyed  and  brought  into  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Many  new 
arrangements  of  materials  may  be  ef¬ 
fected,  but  the  stubborn  and  irreducible 
elements  of  the  special  disciplines  would  | 
still  remain  imbedded  in  it.  .  .  .” 
(Charter,  p.  21.) 

And  again: 
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"...  The  various  social  studies  are 
concerned  with  aspects  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  Those  aspects  are  facets  or  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  same  thing — ^human  life 
as  lived  on  this  earth.”  (Beard,  Nature, 
p.  4.) 

It  then  becomes  the  problem  of  the 
teacher  of  history  to  hold  up  life  in 
the  past  before  the  young  student  in 
order  that  it  may  serve  as  a  true  re¬ 
flector  of  life  in  the  present.  He  need 
not — should  not — take  a  narrow  view 
of  what  enters  into  life.  There  is 
more  than  a  political  thread;  more 
than  an  economic.  There  are  the 
social,  the  aesthetic  and  the  ethical. 

The  apparent  ramifications  of  the 
work  of  this  commission  can  only  im¬ 
press  the  classroom  teacher  of  the 
necessity,  along  with  them,  of  seeking 
for  himself  the  broadest  kind  of  a  per¬ 
spective  on  the  task  which  he  has  set 
himself,  that  of  shaping  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  the  women  of  tomorrow. 
To  quote  again  from  the  Commission : 

“Our  fundamental  purpose  ...  is 
the  creation 'of  rich,  many-sided  person¬ 
alities,  equipped  with  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  inspired  by  ideals  so  that  they 
can  make  their  way  and  fulfill  their 
mission  in  a  changing  society  which  is 
a  part  of  a  world  complex.  ...  A  rich 
and  many-sided  personality  possesses 
information.  ...  To  attain  informa¬ 
tion  certain  skills  are  necessary.  These 
are  the  signs  and  instruments  of  power. 

.  .  .  Next  to  the  collection  of  data  is 
skill  in  an  analysis — the  power  to  break 
massed  data  or  large  themes  into  man¬ 
ageable  units,  and  to  get  at  irreducible 
elements  in  any  complex  under  scrutiny. 
...  In  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
knowledge,  method  as  well  as  skill  is 
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essential  to  power.  .  .  .  Habits,  no  less 
than  knowledge  and  skill,  are  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  every  rich  and  competent  per¬ 
sonality.  .  .  .  Akin  to  habits,  less  dy¬ 
namic  but  equally  necessary  to  individ¬ 
ual  accomplishments  and  group  perfor¬ 
mances,  are  certain  elements  of  person¬ 
ality  which  may  be  described  as  attitudes. 
...  To  information,  skills,  habits  and 
attitudes,  will  power  and  courage  must 
be  added  if  rich  and  many-sided  per¬ 
sonalities  are  to  be  nourished.  .  .  . 
Strangely  affiliated  with  courage,  and 
yet  distinct  from  it,  is  imagination — 
the  capacity  to  compare,  contrast,  to 
combine  and  to  construct.  .  .  .  Deeply 
rooted  in  imagination  is  another  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  full  life — esthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion.”  (Beard,  Charter  for  the  Social 
Sciences,  pp.  96-108.) 

Intangible  and  vague  as  this  ideal 
or  goal  may  appear,  it  is  still  true 
that  it  is  attained  only  by  daily  class¬ 
room  contacts  in  which  the  pupil  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  concrete 
materials.  It  is  here  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher  he  attempts 
to  create  something  out  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  following  well-defined  techniques 
and  procedures. 

Finally,  although  there  has  seemed 
to  run  through  this  article  a  current 
of  criticism  of  the  Commission  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  “frame  of  reference”  the 
prominence  which  they  have  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  effective 
teacher  of  history,  or  of  any  one  of 
the  other  social  studies,  or  all  of  them, 
needs  to  be  constantly  mindful  of  his 
perspective,  to  be  conscious  at  every 
moment  of  the  road  over  which  he  and 
his  proteges  are  to  travel. 
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by  our  readers. 


Emerson  always  enjoyed  the 
reading  of  history.  Like  his 
American  Scholar,  he  read  it 
“actively  and  not  passively,”  esteem¬ 
ing  “his  own  life  the  text,  and  books 
the  commentary.”*  He  stressed  imagi¬ 
nation.  “We,  as  we  read,  must  be¬ 
come  Greeks,  Romans,  Turks,  priest 
and  king,  martyr  and  executioner; 
must  fasten  these  images  to  some  real¬ 
ity  in  our  secret  experience,  or  we 
shall  learn  nothing  rightly.”^  “I  was 
so  ungrateful  in  reading  and  finishing 
Carlyle’s  History  yesterday  as  to  say ; 
But  philosophers  must  not  ivrite  his¬ 
tory  for  me.  They  know  too  much. 
I  read  some  Plutarch,  or  even  dull 
Belknap  or  Williamson,  and  in  their 
dry,  dead  annals  I  get  thought  which 
they  never  put  there.  I  hear  a  voice 
in  great  Nature  through  these  wooden 
pipes ;  but  my  wise  poet  sees,  himself, 
all  that  I  can  see  of  the  divine  in 
events,  and,  however  slightly,  says  that 
he  sees  it.  So  is  my  subject  exhausted, 
and  my  end  as  an  artist  not  furthered, 
for  do  they  not  say  that  the  highest 
joy  is  the  Creator’s,  not  the  Receiv¬ 
er’s?”* 

This  imagination  is  not  diflScult;  it 
is  less  creative  than  recollective.  We 

1  "Hlotory.*’  Works.  II,  p.  7. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

3  Journals,  IV,  p.  410  (1838). 

4  "History.”  Works,  II,  p.  24. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  27. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  21. 


simply  have  to  recall  our  childhood  | 
and  our  youth,  the  earlier  stages  of  | 
our  development.  “What  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  interest  all  men  feel  in 
Greek  history,  letters,  art  and  poetry, 
in  all  its  periods  from  the  Heroic  or 
Homeric  age  down  to  the  domestic 
life  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans, 
four  or  five  centuries  later?  What 
but  this,  that  every  man  passes  per¬ 
sonally  through  a  Grecian  period.”^ 
“The  student  interprets  the  age  of 
chivalry  by  his  own  age  of  chivalry, 
and  the  days  of  maritime  adventure 
and  circumnavigation  by  quite  paral¬ 
lel  miniature  experiences  of  his  own.”* 
“Civil  and  natural  history,  the  history 
of  art  and  of  literature,  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  from  individual  history,  or 
must  remain  words.”®  “All  public 
facts  are  to  be  individualized,  all  pri¬ 
vate  facts  are  to  be  generalized.  Then 
at  once  History  becomes  fluid  and 
true,  and  Biography  deep  and  sub¬ 
lime.”* 

So  much  for  the  enjoyment  of  his¬ 
tory  and  the  way  in  which  it  should 
be  read.  “The  use  of  history  is  to 
give  value  to  the  present  hour  and  its 
duty.  That  is  good  which  commends 
to  me  my  country,  my  climate,  my 
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means  and  materials,  my  associates.”*  great  scripture  of  a  nation’s  history 
“TVe  see  not  the  perspective  of  our  contains.”^*  “The  whole  value  of  his- 
own  life.  We  see  the  ruts,  pebbles  torv,  of  biography,  is  to  increase  my 
and  straws  of  the  road  where  we  walk,  self-trust,  by  demonstration  of  what 
but  cannot  see  the  chart  of  the  land,  man  can  be  and  do.”'^  “True  history 
‘We  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  with  will  describe  the  process  through  which 
respect  to  ourselves  to  comprehend  the  individual  swells  to  the  universal 
ourselves.’  Our  own  life  we  cannot  man.”^® 

subject  to  the  eye  of  the  intellect.  It  is  because  of  his  moral  interests 
What  remedy?  Why,  history  is  the  that  Emerson  particularly  values  bi¬ 
remedy.”*  “Look  then  at  history  as  ography  and  stories  centering  about 
the  illustration  of  fact  by  all  the  persons.  Apparently,  he  cares  nothing 
spiritual  elements.”'®  “Modem  his-  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  —  Dr. 
tory  has  an  ethical  character.  Even  Eliot  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
in  its  outbursts  of  ferocious  passion  —  for  growth  of  institutions,  for  trac- 
it  is  the  assertion  of  justice  and  free-  ing  the  history  of  ideas.'®  He  has  no 
dom.”"  “History,  taken  together,  is  real  respect  for  what  is  old,  for  the 
as  severely  moral  in  its  teaching  as  past,  —  in  other  words  for  real  his- 
the  straitest  religious  sect.”'*  “In  tory.  He  cares  only  for  his  own 
the  error  and  the  rectitude  in  the  philosophies:  his  belief  in  the  moral 
agreeable,  and  distressing  events,  in  system  and  the  oneness  of  all  life, 
the  education  and  degeneracy  of  so  Thus,  he  praises  Herodotus,  “whose 
many  nations  of  minds,  there  runs  history  contains  inestimable  anecdotes, 
through  all  the  same  human  principle  which  brought  it  with  the  learned  into 
in  which  our  hearts  are  constrained  to  a  sort  of  disesteem;  but  in  these  days, 
find  consanguinity,  and  so  to  make  when  it  is  found  that  what  is  most 
the  registers  of  history  a  mle  of  life,  memorable  of  history  is  a  few  anec~ 
In  this  way  Moses  and  Solomon,  Al-  dotes,  .  .  .  it  is  regaining  credit.” 
cibiades  and  Bonaparte  have  existed  [italics  mine.]'''  “In  reading  history, 
for  me ;  the  fortimes  of  Assyria,  of  he  is  to  prefer  the  history  of  individvr 
Athens  and  of  Rome  have  not  become  als.”  [italics  mine.]'*  “The  books 
a  dead  letter — have  not  fulfilled  their  that  record  conversation  are  incom- 
effect  in  the  universe,  till  they  have  parably  better  than  the  formal  biog- 
taught  me  and  you,  and  all  men  to  raphies,  —  indeed  the  real  source  of 
whose  ears  these  names  may  come,  all  these.”'®  “Ballads,  bon  mots,  anec- 
the  lessons  of  manners,  of  political  dotes,  give  us  better  insight  into  the 
and  religious  causes,  and  of  a  high  depths  of  past  centuries  than  grave 
paramount  Providence  which  the  and  voluminous  chronicles.”*® 

8.  “Works  and  Days.”  Works,  VII,  p.  177. 

8  Journals,  rv,  p.  l.'>7  (IS-SS). 

10  Ibid.,  p.  163  (1836). 

11  Cabot,  Memoir.  II.  p.  738.  ROsumO  of  lectures  delivered  In  1837-8. 

12  Journals,  III.  p.  442  (1836). 

15  Ibid.,  II,  p.  89  (1826). 

14  “IJterary  Ethics.”  Works,  I,  p.  160. 

16  Cabot,  Memoir.  I,  p.  299.  From  “The  PhUosophy  of  Modem  History.”  1836. 

16  C.  W.  Eliot,  “Four  American  Lieaders,"  p.  107,  quotes,  “the  whole  Interest  of  history  lies 
In  the  fortunes  of  the  poor,”  and  comments  that  this  was  written  many  years  before  Green’s 
“History  of  the  Enallsh  People.” 

17  "Books.”  Works,  VII,  p.  197. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  207. 

19  Cabot,  Memoir,  II,  p.  789.  Reporting  a  lecture  of  1864. 

20  Journals,  H,  p.  97  (1826). 
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“Zoologists  may  deny  that  horse¬ 
hairs  in  the  water  change  to  worms, 
but  I  find  that  whatever  is  old  cor¬ 
rupts,  and  the  past  turns  to  snakes. 
The  reverence  for  the  deeds  of  our 
ancestors  is  a  treacherous  sentiment. 
[italics  mine.]  Their  merit  is  not  to 
reverence  the  old,  but  to  honor  the 
present  moment ;  and  we  falsely  make 
excuses  of  the  very  habit  which  they 
hated  and  defied.”*' 

That  Emerson  was  not  a  deep  stu¬ 
dent  of  history  can  easily  be  perceived 
in  the  following  hints  for  reading. 
Here  is  no  research,  no  exhaustive 
study  of  any  period.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  Emerson  is  not 
mapping  out  a  course  of  reading  for 
himself;  he  is  giving  advice  to  an¬ 
other.  “Of  course  a  certain  outline 
should  be  obtained  of  Greek  history 
in  which  the  im^rtant  moments  and 
persons  can  rightly  be  set  down;  but 
the  shortest  is  the  best,  and  if  one 
lacks  stomach  for  Mr.  Grote’s  volu¬ 
minous  annals,  the  old  slight  and 
popular  summary  of  Goldsmith  .  .  . 
will  serve.  The  valuable  part  is  the 
age  of  Pericles  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  And  here  we  must  read  the 
‘Clouds’  of  Aristophanes,”  etc.  He 
continues  through  history  down  to 
present  times,  recommending  both  sec¬ 
ondary  and  primary  sources.** 

In  one  very  important  respect  for 
practical  education,  Emerson’s  recom¬ 
mendations  are  particularly  valuable 
at  the  present  day,  when  economic 

21  "Work*  and  Daya”  Worka,  VII,  p.  177. 

22  "Books.”  Works.  VII.  p.  201. 


causes  are  being  stressed,  when  social 
movements  and  changes  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  like,  make  up  much  of 
the  material  presented  to  high  school 
girls  and  boys.  Intensely  interesting 
as  these  movements  may  be  to  the 
mature  mind,  they  are  seldom  suit¬ 
able  to  the  immature.  Hence  the 
widespread  dislike  of  compulsory  his¬ 
tory,  the  wearying  attempts  to  load 
the  memory,  the  panic  dread  of  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examinations.  Give  to 
girls  and  boys  the  study  of  persona 
and  these  evils  are  diminished  at  least 
one-half.  Read  Carlyle’s  conception 
of  history,  then  judge  as  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  correctness  of  such  an  emphasis! 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a 
certain  meanness  of  view  in  Eme^ 
son’s  attitude  toward  history.  He  is 
so  personal,  so  self-centered,  so  much 
in  the  foreground!  There  is  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  surging  sympathy  with 
mankind  which  has  swept  through  the 
souls  of  many  great  historians.  His¬ 
tory  is  read  for  what  each  one  of  us 
as  individuals  can  get  out  of  it. 
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examination  of  the  historical 
development  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  America  during  the 
last  quarter-century  shows  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  three  well-defined  tendencies: 
first,  a  movement  toward  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  scientifically-controlled  test¬ 
ing;  second,  an  increased  emphasis 
upon  the  functions  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  in  relation  to  society;  third, 
the  growth  of  closely  integrated  sur¬ 
vey  and  culture  courses  for  the  Junior 
College  level.  The  latter  is  based  up¬ 
on  the  assumption  that  two  years  of 
generalized  work  in  both  science  and 
the  humanities  will  furnish  a  back¬ 
ground  for  a  more  profitable  type  of 
specialization  than  has  hitherto  been 
obtainable.  But  theory  needs  to  be 
submitted  to  critical  inspection.  Real¬ 
izing  this,  and  realizing  too  that  the 
average  course  examination  tests  only 
facts  and  routine  skills,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  have  rather  unanimously 
adopted  the  so-called  Comprehensive 
Examination  as  the  means  of  inquiry 
and  evaluation.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  call  attention  to  a  defi¬ 
ciency  revealed  by  these  examinations 
—  a  deficiency  which  bears  directly 
upon  the  relationships  between  mod¬ 
em  foreign  language  instruction  and 
history. 

In  language  work  the  first  two  col¬ 
lege  years  are  spent  in  elementary  and 
intermediate  courses  learning  the 
words,  their  meanings,  their  pronun¬ 


ciation,  and  their  connection  with  one 
another  in  sentence  structure.  Despite 
all  panaceas,  this  is  and  should  be  the 
prime  aim  of  the  early  stages.  If 
language  is  to  be  of  use  its  foundation 
must  have  solidity.  Near  the  close  of 
Junior  College  the  pupil  usually  has 
the  choice  of  a  civilization  course,  or 
of  a  survey  of  the  literature.  Both 
units  are  valuable  but  each  has  spe¬ 
cific  drawbacks :  the  civilization  course 
is  too  often  a  study  of  art  and  music 
to  the  exclusion  of  economics,  geog- 
raphy,  institutions,  and  the  more 
humble  influences  of  daily  life;  and 
the  survey  course,  in  its  mad  race 
against  time,  habitually  presents 
knowledge  like  scattered  pieces  of  a 
jig-saw  puzzle.  So  far  these  courses 
have  failed  to  lay  a  systematic  his¬ 
torical  background,  and  unless  radi¬ 
cally  changed  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  will  do  otherwise  in  the 
future. 

The  specialization  years,  two  or 
three  in  number,  are  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  literary  masterpieces. 
The  pupil  is  supposed  to  pich-up  rele¬ 
vant  material  of  a  more  general  na¬ 
ture — e.g.,  history.  For  example,  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  name 
Richelieu  as  he  studies  Comeillis  dra¬ 
ma,  or  as  he  traces  the  growth  of  the 
Roman,  and  is  inspired  to  dig  into 
the  further  history  of  this  remarkable 
man.  He  learns  how  and  when  he 
came  to  power;  the  significance  of  his 
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struggle  against  the  Protestants;  the 
meaning  of  La  Rochelle;  the  salient 
features  of  the  fight  against  the  nobles ; 
his  shrewd,  external  diplomacy,  sup¬ 
port  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the 
formation  of  the  military  nucleus  up¬ 
on  which  Condo  and  Turenne  later 
reared  the  substantial  army  of  Louis 
le  Grand.  Piffle!  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  lack  of  time  and  lack  of 
discrimination,  the  student  neglects 
such  a  follow-up.  The  result  of  such 
haphazard  method  is  evident  in  the 
inability  of  the  average,  yes  even  the 
vast  majority  of  our  advanced  pupils 
to  sort  out  essential  details.  This 
weakness  is  not  one  of  mechanics:  it 
is  rather  the  lack  of  power  to  define 
the  significance  of  a  given  literary 
work  and  to  indicate  its  place  in  the 
progress  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Perception  and  correct  reasoning  are 
absent. 

*TTiey  work  to  pass,  not  to  know ;  and 
outraged  Science  takes  her  revenge. 
They  do  pass,  and  they  don’t  know.” — 
Huxley. 

The  first  requisite  in  treating  a 
problem  is  to  define  terms  and  pur¬ 
poses.  Certain  questions  are  obvious 
here:  (1)  What  is  the  purpose  of  mod¬ 
ern  foreign  language  instruction  in 
college?  (2)  What  is  history  as  here 
used  and  what  will  it  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  the  goal  ?  (3)  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  correlated 
history  unit  ?  In  the  discussion  which 
follows,  let  me  draw  examples  from 
French  history  though  similar  in¬ 
stances  may  be  found  in  each  of  the 
other  language  fields. 

No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  should  ques¬ 
tion  the  statement  that  from  its  very’ 
nature  language  is  destined  to  bear 
an  instrumental  relationship  to  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  a  tool  subject.  It  is  a 


means  and  not  an  end.  It  seems  fair 
to  assume  also  that  the  study  of  a  for¬ 
eign  literature  must  sustain  the  same 
incidental  position.  Merc  training  in 
words  and  literary  theory  is  not  a 
legitimate  objective.  The  fundamen¬ 
tal  fact  to  be  observed  is  the  joining 
of  language  work  with  other  forms  of 
instruction  so  that  it  may  do  its  part 
in  leading  the  student  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  culture  interest  of  the 
civilized  world  is  a  unit,  one  and  in¬ 
divisible.  This  is,  if  you  please,  a 
social  aim.  After  all  cultivation  of 
linguistic  giants  is  not  the  normal 
duty  of  an  American  college;  it  is 
rather  the  raising  of  the  level  of  cul¬ 
ture  intelligence  though  it  be  only  the 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

Without  pausing  to  weigh  the  vari¬ 
ous  technical  definitions  proposed  by 
experts  it  seems  reasonable,  in  view 
of  our  stated  purpose  to  consider  his¬ 
tory  in  its  widest  sense  as  the  record 
of  what  mankind  has  done  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively.  As  such,  history 
is  a  desirable  adjunct  to  language 
work  because  it  contributes  much  in¬ 
formation  of  a  practical  kind.  For 
example:  the  Anglo-French  quarrel  in 
Flanders  which  colored  memoirs  and 
other  literary  forms  for  centuries; 
Calvinism  which  further  complicated 
the  struggle  between  the  Bourbons  and 
the  Guises  for  the  French  throne; 
French  autocracy  at  its  apog^,  the 
struggle  for  commercial  and  colonial 
supremacy,  Napoleon’s  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  French  dominions,  the  colo¬ 
nial  activity  of  the  modern  Republic; 
Louis  XI  and  his  work;  Philip  IV 
and  his  attacks  upon  the  Jews,  Lom¬ 
bards  and  Templars;  the  Avignon 
Papacy;  la  Vendee,  la  Jacquerie,  la 
Fronde,  etc. 
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The  assistance  of  history  is  desir¬ 
able  because  it  is  a  means  of  present¬ 
ing  the  outstanding  figures  of  national 
biography.  This  will  be  recognized  as 
an  argument  often  accompanied  by  a 
moral :  viz.,  that  “by  emphasizing 
high  tvpes,  the  historian  may  aid 
character  development.”  On  such  a 
basis  the  teacher  might  be  hard-put 
to  it,  to  explain  the  vagaries  of  royal 
figures  like  debonair  Henri  IV,  or 
Louis  XTV,  or  to  remove  the  stigma 
placed  upon  Richelieu  by  the  romanc¬ 
ing  of  Dumas  pere,  or  to  justify  the 
methods  of  crafty  Ix>uis  XI.  High 
idealism  seldom  characterized  these 
practical  workers.  But  laying  aside 
the  Anglo-Saxon’s  moral  viewpoint, 
France  is  second  to  none  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  interesting  and  compelling  life 
stories.  Such  characters  may  be  made 
to  serve  the  student  of  literature  as 
guides  along  the  way. 

The  vicissitudes  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  statesmen  and  generals, 
were  not  the  happenings  that  influ¬ 
enced  most  strongly  the  lives  of 
people.  History  brings  a  knowledge 
of  more  earthy  things  which  detei^ 
mined  lives,  then  as  now;  it  brings  a 
knowledge  of  habits,  institutions,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  ideals.  And  it  pictures  the 
struggles  through  which  people  have 
gone  to  establish  and  maintain  or  to 
modify  them.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789  is  the  classic  example  of 
national  travail.  No  less  informative 
are  such  items  as  the  record  of  court 
life  at  Versailles,  the  story  of  stroll¬ 
ing  players,  the  Franco-Prussian  de¬ 
bacle.  The  reclamation  of  the  apres- 
yuerre  regions  of  our  time.  These 
are  alike  in  their  power  to  make  both 
language  and  literature  dynamic,  to 
give  insight  into  national  philosophies, 
and  to  furnish  contacts  for  an  appre¬ 


ciation  of  the  social  life  of  the  period. 

Fourth,  history  furnishes  practical, 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  literature  and  life.  An 
appreciation  of  the  formal  literary 
quality  of  a  work  is  valuable.  But 
one  needs  more.  One  needs  to  ask: 
What  are  the  social  and  political 
backgrounds  of  this  work?  \^at  ef¬ 
fect  did  the  great  novelties  of  the  day 
produce  upon  the  writer  ?  What  were 
his  human  relationships  ?  How  did  he 
reconcile  Life  and  the  Unknown  ?  In 
what  respect  does  he  mirror  his  gen¬ 
eration,  or  prove  false  to  it?  How 
would  he  be  classified  in  the  world  of 
today?  History  shows  an  author  to 
be  acutely  sensitive  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lives.  The  more  we  extend 
the  meaning  of  a  given  literary  work 
and  the  reach  of  our  thought  so  much 
the  more  do  we  grasp  real  education. 

Fifth,  history  brings  the  student  in 
contact  with  the  story  of  the  religious 
development  of  a  nation  a  point  of 
needed  emphasis.  The  literature  of 
each  political  division  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  its  gropings  toward 
moral  certitudes  and  peace  of  con¬ 
science.  Catholics,  Huguenots,  Quiet- 
ists,  Jansenists,  Deists,  Atheists;  the 
Great  Schism,  the  liheriins,  the  cru¬ 
sading  orders,  the  mendicant  friars, 
charity  groups,  nuns,  monks,  convent, 
abbey,  monastery, — what  records  these 
have  left! 

Sixth,  history  will  bring  to  the 
average  student  a  much  desired  con¬ 
ception  of  gec^aphy.  Is  there  any 
other  one  subject  on  which  American 
boys  and  girls  of  college  age  are  more 
uncertain?  Not  infrequently  a  class 
dissipates  its  time,  energy,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  through  sheer  geographic 
impotence.  The  indifference  of  that 
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same  group  may  be  transformed  by 
the  use  of  a  single  map.  La  Rochelle 
means  something  definite  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  fixed  in  mind  the  ap¬ 
proximate  position  of  the  town.  And 
Languedoc,  Guyenne,  Dauphine,  and 
Gascogne  become  more  than  cabalistic 
symbols. 

History  should  have  a  place  in  mod¬ 
ern  language  teaching  in  college  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  information  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  sort,  presents  the  salient  figures 
of  national  biography,  reviews  the  cul¬ 
tural  development  of  a  people,  fur¬ 
nishes  precise  examples  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  environment  upon  literary 
production,  brings  a  much-needed  in¬ 
sight  into  religious  history,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  contributes  at  least  an  ele¬ 
mentary  <*onception  of  geography. 

What  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
correlated  history  unit?  It  should  be 
partly  biographical,  it  must  include 
much  that  is  religious,  institutional, 
and  industrial;  it  must  touch  upon 
economics,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
It  must  not  be  chiefly  military,  nor 
must  political  events  alone  dominate. 
In  a  word  it  must  present  an  inter¬ 
woven  record  of  the  on-flowing  devel¬ 
opment  01  a  nation.  It  will  require, 
first  of  all,  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
field  by  an  individual  capable  of  dis¬ 
engaging  the  important  items.  The 
outline  of  them  should  be  adequate, 
comprehensive  in  nature  rather  than 
detailed,  and  should  be  systematic 
enough  to  be  useful.  Consider  the 
period  1598-1610  in  France: 

/.  Accession  of  Henri  IV. 

(1)  a.  The  man. 

b.  Significance  of  his  coming  to 
power. 

c.  Edict  of  Nantes. 

d.  Its  general  provisions. 


(2)  a.  Economic  status  of  the  counr- 

try. 

b.  Treasury. 

c.  Industry. 

d.  Plans  of  reorganization. 

(3)  a.  Sully:  character. 

b.  His  work. 

— Retrenchment. 

— Agriculture  encouraged. 

— Industrial  centers:  Paris, 
Lyons,  etc. 

— Merchant  Marine. 

— Colonization. 

— Silk  industry  founded. 

(4)  a.  Society:  centralization  and 

consequences. 

b.  Literature. 

— Malherbe,  Regnier. 

— Tradition  of  Ronsard. 

— Foreign  influences:  Spain, 
Italy. 

(5)  a.  Death  of  Henri  IV. 

b.  Regency. 

c.  Dismissal  of  Sully. 

II.  Richelieu. 

The  points  to  receive  most  empha¬ 
sis  should  be :  Henri  IV  (biography) ; 
Sully  (biography) ;  reorganization 
(economic);  centralization  (social); 
Malherbe,  and  the  Ronsard  tradition 
(literary).  The  Regency  should  be 
passed  quickly  in  order  to  stress  the 
development  of  Section  II,  Richelien. 
Taking  the  century  as  a  whole,  one 
should  emphasize  the  work  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  that  of  Louis  XIV.  Henri 
■^V  would  then  occupy  a  secondary 
place,  as  would  Louis  XIII  and  Maza- 
rin.  The  Regency  of  Marie  de  Medici 
would  drop  to  third  or  fourth  rank. 
The  biography  of  Henri  TV  and  of 
Sully  may  be  assigned  as  collateral 
reading,  using,  for  example,  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  Henry  of  Navarre.  By  the 
judicious  use  of  supplementary,  paral¬ 
lel,  and  collateral  assignments — ^being 
careful  to  preserve  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  these  —  the  class  material  may 
be  greatly  elaborated  and  enriched. 
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and  a  substantial  saving  of  class-room 
time  may  be  effected. 

The  immediate  dangers  to  such  a 
course  may  be  formulated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propositions:  The  individual 
chosen  to  conduct  the  unit  should  have 
a  wide  cultural  background,  and ' 
should  be  chosen  from  the  field  of 
history.  The  average  language  teacher 
is  not  trained  to  manage  effectively 
the  varied  techniques  required  by  a 
humanized  history  course.  It  is  of 
peculiar  importance  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  shaping  the  new  unit  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  These  principles 
should  embody  :  (1)  A  definite  objec¬ 
tive;  (2)  Well-defined  instructional 
units;  (3)  Non-technical  treatment; 
(4)  The  inclusion  of  essentials;  (5) 
Effective  organization.  The  demands 
of  supplementary  readings  must  be 
realistically  appraised.  The  time  and 
energy  demands  made  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  According  to  personal  ob¬ 
servation,  which  probably  represents  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  matter,  an  ap¬ 
preciably  large  number  of  otherwise 
intelligent  teachers  overwork  required 
reading,  and  through  vast  trouble 
achieve  very  minor  results. 

A  final  matter  to  be  considered  is 
the  criticism  which  invariably  attends 
any  proposal,  old  or  new.  We  peda¬ 
gogues  grow  daily  more  like  the  Anti¬ 
quary,  who  “seldom  agreed  with  any 
person  in  the  immediate  proposition 
which  was  laid  down.”  Thus  it  may 
be  foreseen  that  our  attention  will  be 
directed  to  many  a  school  catalogue 
wherein  will  be  found :  Medieval  Civi¬ 
lization,  The  French  Revolution,  Na¬ 
poleon,  The  Renaissance,  The  Refor¬ 
mation,  The  Ancien  Regime,  Europe¬ 
an  Expansion,  etc.  This  is  begging 
the  question.  Such  courses  are  highly 


departmentalized,  and  are  designed 
for  those  concentrating  in  a  particular 
field :  either  those  majoring  in  history, 
or  outsiders  limiting  their  fields  to 
one  century,  or  to  one  brief  period 
within  a  given  century.  They  pre¬ 
suppose  considerable  training  in  his¬ 
tory  and  in  the  technique  of  advanced 
study.  Our  need  is  not  for  specialized 
courses;  neither  does  it  call  for  a 
pyramiding  of  courses.  We  require 
and  need  a  humanized,  non-technical 
unit  which  will  discuss  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  in  terms  that  can  be  understood 
by  a  moderately  intelligent  student, 
and  which,  considering  our  aims,  will 
have  sufficient  plan  and  organization 
to  make  the  attainment  of  stated  ob¬ 
jectives  both  probable  and  reasonable. 

A  second  class  of  objectors  will  be 
found  to  raise  the  cry  against  “all- 
inclusive”  history.  This  is  the  same 
group  which  in  the  language  field  in¬ 
sists  that  the  ability  to  analyze  words 
into  their  component  parts  is  the  sum 
total  of  one’s  aim.  They  are  not 
abreast  the  times.  As  pointed  out,  the 
all-inclusive  literary  course,  called  a 
survey,  is  open  to  criticism  because  it 
frequently  degenerates  into  lists  of 
names  and  dates  which  must  be  mean¬ 
ingless  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is 
granted  that  the  same  evil  could  arise 
in  the  proposed  history  unit.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  would  be  the 
same:  an  effort  to  cover  too  much 
ground  without  proper  organization. 
The  solution  for  both  the  one  and  the 
other  is  common  sense  in  deciding  up¬ 
on  the  generalizations  to  be  developed. 

Another  pertinent  question  would 
be.  Where  should  the  course  be  placed 
in  relation  to  other  offerings  on  the 
program  ?  In  the  first  year  of  Senior 
College.  Meet  the  group  twice  weekly 
throughout  the  year,  or  once  a  week 
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for  2-3  hours,  following  either  the 
general  lines  of  the  Tutorial  Seminar 
plan,  or  a  formalized  lecture  method. 
The  technique  of  instruction  is  at  best 
an  individual  problem  and  it  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  enter  that  contro¬ 
versial  field. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  these 
opinions  which  have  taken  form  as  a 
result  of  ol)servation  are  perhaps 
tinged  by  personal  bias.  All  compre¬ 
hensive  examinations  may  not  reveal 
such  a  deficiency.  My  conception  of 
this  particular  need  has  been  stated 
with  a  dogmatism  inherent  in  brevity, 
and  is  both  incomplete  and  on  many 
points  debatable.  It  is  only  with  such 


limitations  understood  that  I  have 
ventured  to  express  myself.  I  have 
not  purposed  to  settle  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  difficult  problem.  My  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  to  direct  attention  to  it, 
so  that  through  ensuing  discussion 
some  truth  may  be  found  to  which  we 
may  anchor.  In  so  doing  I  have  had 
occasion  to  state  my  own  persuasion 
that  history,  rightly  used,  will  greatly 
accelerate  certain  phases  of  modem 
foreign  language  work,  that  it  will 
give  fuller  significance  to  literature, 
and  that  it  will  dictate  an  unde^ 
standing  of  facts  such  as  one  attains 
only  by  visualizing  events  in  terms  of 
their  relative  importance. 


PERIPATETIC  HISTORY 


Edoab  C.  Byb 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  MONTCLAIR,  NEW  JERSEY 

Ur.  Bye  i$  the  author  of  a  useful  Bibliography  on  the  Teachings  of  the  Social  Studies. 


Beyond  the  textbook  lies  the 
world. 

History  is  made  up  of  men, 
events  and  places.  Men  are  bom  and 
die,  events  come  and  go,  places  re¬ 
main. 

In  schools,  it  has  been  our  custom 
to  reduce  every  thing  —  men,  events, 
and  places  —  to  words,  to  memorize 
the  words  and  to  call  the  process  the 
study  and  teaching  of  history.  In 
the  case  of  men  and  events,  we  could 
hardly  do  otherwise  except  insofar  as 
pictures  could  be  substituted  for 
words,  but  in  regard  to  places  we  have 
been  content  to  use  words  or  pictures 
when,  with  a  little  planning  and  ef¬ 
fort,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
see  the  places  themselves. 

If  you  have  ever  visited  a  historic 
spot  with  the  purpose  of  studying  it, 
you  will  hardly  deny  that  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  significance  of  the 
place  and  of  the  persons  and  events 
associated  with  it  has  been  sharpened 
and  deepened  by  your  experience. 
Yet,  while  learning  through  experi¬ 
ence  with  things,  supplemented  by  re¬ 
course  to  books,  has  come  to  be  a  com¬ 
monplace  in  physical  science,  requir¬ 
ing  no  argument  for  its  defence,  many 
people  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  similar  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  social  sciences.  It  is  tme 
that  we  cannot  actually  relive  the 
events  of  history  but  neither  do  most 
of  us  have  the  opportunity  of  actuaUy 
living  the  great  events  of  our  own 


time.  We  can  never  meet  the  notables 
of  the  past  and  shake  them  by  the 
hand,  but  neither  will  most  of  us  ever 
come  close  to  the  celebrities  of  today 
except  on  the  silver  screen.  What  we 
can  do,  both  for  past  and  present,  is 
to  visit  the  places  where  history  has 
been  made  or  where  it  is  being  made 
and  then  with  the  aid  of  our  reading, 
our  pictures  and  our  imagination  re¬ 
construct  the  events  in  an  understand¬ 
ing  way.  Such  appreciation,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  will  not  take 
place  merely  by  playing  the  game  of 
touch  and  go  with  historic  shrines, 
checking  them  oflF  one  by  one  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  visited,  rubber-necking  over 
the  map.  There  must  be  careful 
preparation  for  the  visit,  directed 
study  at  the  place  itself  and  a  review 
afterward. 

Clark  University  has  been  a  pioneer 
institution  in  promoting  this  proce¬ 
dure  both  in  geography  and  in  history. 
The  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  now  has  three  field 
study  courses  in  the  social  sciences. 
Two  of  these  courses  are  purely  his¬ 
torical  in  content;  one  is  a  general 
study  of  all  phases  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Region,  historical,  political,  economic 
and  social.  The  latter  course  is  given 
on  Saturdays  during  both  semesters  of 
the  college  year  and  has  been  described 
elsewhere.  The  two  historical  courses 
are  offered  in  alternate  summers  after 
summer  school.  They  each  carry  two 
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points  of  college  credit  and  cover 
seven  and  ten  days  respectively  of 
actual  traveling.  A  brief  description 
of  each  of  these  courses  will  perhaps 
indicate  the  possibilities  in  this  line. 

The  field  studies  course  in  Ameri¬ 
can  History  covering  New  England 
was  given  in  August  of  1934  and  will 
be  given  in  even-numbered  years  here¬ 
after.  The  route  of  the  journey  from 
Montclair  proceeds  through  the  high¬ 
lands  east  of  the  Hudson,  across  the 
Berkshires  and  into  the  Connecticut 
valley  at  Springfield.  The  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  study  here  is  the  New  England 
village  known  as  Storrowtown  which 
has  been  reconstructed  on  the  Fair 
grounds  from  actual  buildings  col¬ 
lected  from  their  original  sites.  The 
dinosaur  tracks  in  the  sandstone  of 
the  river  bank  not  far  away  are  in¬ 
spected  and  the  class  then  passes  on, 
by  way  of  Providence  and  Newport, 
to  Plvmouth,  the  next  center  of  inten¬ 
sive  study.  After  the  work  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  is  completed,  the  expansion  of 
the  Pilgrim  settlement  into  Duxbury 
and  Marshfield  is  observed.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  the  lives  of  the  two  Adamses 
and  that  of  Daniel  Webster  receive 
attention  at  Quincy  and  Marshfield. 
The  third  field  of  careful  study  is  the 
Boston  region,  in  its  colonial,  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  renaissance  aspects.  Old 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Cambridge,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Concord,  South  Sudbury, 
Marblehead  and  Salem  are  the  pages 
of  our  textbook  with  their  wealth  of 
material  on  the  life  of  the  Puritans, 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
litreray  figures  of  the  New  England 
renaissance.  After  leaving  this  region, 
we  proceed  up  the  rockbound  coast  as 
far  as  Portland,  then  strike  west 
through  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  visiting  Mount  Washington  and 


the  Great  Stone  Face.  We  travel 
south  through  the  lake  region  into 
western  Massachusetts  where  we  pause 
again  for  a  careful  study  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  frontier  at  old  Deerfield.  Our 
way  home  takes  us  over  the  Mohawk 
and  Taconic  Trails  into  the  Hudson 
valley  and  we  follow  that  historic 
river  southward  to  its  mouth. 

The  other  American  History  field 
course,  covering  the  Central  Eastern 
Region,  will  be  given  in  the  summer 
of  1935  and  in  odd-numbered  years 
thereafter.  It  has  already  been  care¬ 
fully  mapped  out.  Within  three  hours 
after  leaving  Montclair  we  shall  be 
studying  the  American  Revolution  on 
the  hills  of  Valley  Forge.  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  region,  in  its  colonial  and 
revolutionary  phases,  is  our  first  cen¬ 
ter  of  intensive  study  in  this  course. 
From  here  we  pass  through  Baltimore 
on  our  way  to  colonial  Annapolis. 
Our  chief  interest  is  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Maryland  but  we  make  use  of 
our  opportunity  to  visit  the  Naval 
Academy  while  we  are  here.  Our  next 
subject  of  study  is  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  and  its  multifarious  activities 
in  Washington.  In  Virginia  we  fol¬ 
low  several  threads  of  interest  picking 
up  each  one  for  examination  as  it  be¬ 
comes  for  the  time  being  of  predomi¬ 
nant  importance.  We  study,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  colonial  Virginia  at  Jamestown 
and  Williamsburg,  George  Washing¬ 
ton  at  Alexandria,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wakefield  and  Fredericksburg  (Wash¬ 
ington,  in  fact,  seems  inescapable, 
wherever  we  go),  Robert  E.  Lee  at 
Stratford,  Richmond  and  Lexington, 
the  Revolution  at  Yorktown,  the  Civil 
War  at  Richmond,  Fredericksburg 
and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  We 
visit  Charlotte  ville,  the  Natural 
Bridge,  the  Luray  Caverns,  the  Shen- 
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andoah  Skyline  Drive,  Frederick, 
Md,  and  the  Battlefield  of  Gettya- 
burg.  Back  in  Pennsylvania  we  re¬ 
turn  to  a  phase  of  the  period  of  settle¬ 
ment  in  our  observations  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  region  including  the  communal 
experiment  of  the  Dunkards  at  Eph- 
rata.  Finally,  on  our  way  home,  we 
stop  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  to 
visit  a  mine  in  operation. 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  falls 
upon  the  phases  of  the  colonial  period, 
the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War 
which  are  observable  in  this  area. 
The  process  is  one  of  rediscovering 
America — the  America  which  lies  be¬ 
neath  the  veneer  of  contemporary  civi¬ 
lization —  behind  the  billboards,  the 
hot-dog  stands,  the  gasoline  tanks  and 
the  other  debris  of  our  rural  and  ur¬ 
ban  neighborhoods.  Uniformity,  often 
hideous,  seems  to  characterize  our  in¬ 
dustrial  age,  but  diversity,  indicating 
the  sectional  cultures  of  earlier  peri¬ 
ods  exists  beneath  the  veneer.  We 
need  to  be  trained  to  see  the  Puritan, 
the  Quaker,  the  Hollander,  the  Swede, 
the  Scotch-Irishman  and  the  Cavalier 
behind  the  veil  of  the  years.  Just  as 
there  is  a  thrill  for  the  connoisseur 
in  discovering  the  original  pine  or 
maple  or  walnut  beneath  successive 
layers  of  disfiguring  paint  on  some 
fine  old  piece  of  furniture,  so  there  is 
a  thrill  in  scraping  through  the  strata 
of  civilization  and  finding  a  lost  cul¬ 
ture  underneath. 

The  reader  of  the  above  synopses 
may  get  the  impression  that  the 
courses  are  disconnected  or  scrambled, 
but  the  confusion  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  To  begin  with,  it  is  no 
more  illogical  to  preserve  unity  of 
place  while  sacrificing,  temporarily, 
unity  of  time  than  it  is  to  preserve 
chronological  unity  and  skip  from 


place  to  place  or  from  topic  to  topic 
as  the  ordinary  history  course  does. 
Furthermore,  the  time  and  topical  uni¬ 
ties  are  not  lost  but  are  supplied  by 
means  of  the  guide  sheets  which  all 
students  receive. 

These  guide  sheets  contain  a  brief 
account  of  the  geographical  features 
of  each  region  studied,  a  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  historical  periods  in¬ 
volved,  day-by-day  notes  on  the  places 
visited  in  order  of  visitation  and  bibli¬ 
ographies.  A  reference  library  is  car¬ 
ried  on  the  bus,  lectures  as  well  as 
running  comment  and  discussion  are 
a  part  of  the  daily  routine.  The  stu¬ 
dents  supplement  this  with  materials, 
including  postcards,  pictures,  pamph¬ 
lets,  maps,  etc.,  collected  at  the  places 
visited  and  by  questions  directed  at 
the  local  guides.  Three  weeks  after 
the  end  of  the  course  they  hand  to  the 
director  of  the  course  their  field  notes 
and  collections,  properly  classified  and 
arranged,  together  with  the  answers  to 
a  set  of  problems  assigned  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  trip.  In  order  to 
answer  the  problems  satisfactorily,  the 
student  must  observe,  read  in  the  ref¬ 
erence  books  and  digest  the  collected 
materials.  Students  who  are  also 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  do  their 
work  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
most  useful  to  them  in  their  teaching. 
In  other  words,  they  are  building  up 
capital  reserves  while  at  the  same  time 
enjoying  vacation  travel.  Students 
who  are  qualified  to  do  so  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  do  a  special  research  paper 
dealing  with  some  problem  or  field  of 
interest  studied  on  the  trip.  This 
yields  additional  credit. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of 
study  requires  much  more  time,  effort 
and  expense  to  both  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  than  the  classroom  and  textbook 
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type  of  thing.  However,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  extra  time,  ef¬ 
fort  and  expense  are  well  worthwhile. 

As  to  time  and  effort,  the  teacher 
must  not  only  prepare  the  guide 
sheets,  lectures  and  running  comment 
before  the  course  begins  and  examine 
the  notes  and  papers  when  it  is  over, 
but  he  must  personally  and  painstak¬ 
ingly  go  over  the  whole  route  to  be 
covered,  checking  up  on  all  places  to 
be  visited  (hours  open,  fees  if  any, 
significant  features,  how  to  see  the 
most  in  the  least  time),  on  all  roads 
(condition,  detours,  short-cuts,  one¬ 
way  streets,  best  approach  to  point  of 
interest),  and  on  all  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants  (location,  accessibility,  rates, 
tvpes  of  service).  Every  detail  must 
be  planned  and  checked  in  order  to 
avoid  embarrassing  delays  when  the 
tour  is  in  progress.  On  the  part  of 
the  student,  the  actual  time  spent  in 
travel  and  observation  far  exceeds  the 
time  spent  in  a  classroom  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  course.  The  time  required  for 
preparing  materials  and  notes  is  also 
greater.  Credit  is  computed  on  the 
usual  two-for-one  laboratory  basis 
without  strict  regard  for  the  actual 
number  of  hours  consumed.  This  is, 
we  believe,  an  example  of  a  time<M)n- 
suming  educational  activity  which  is 
far  richer  in  results  than  the  time¬ 


saving  hit-or^miss  methods  which  ! 
often  characterize  the  classroom. 

As  to  expense,  while  it  is,  of  course, 
greater  than  in  a  course  where  tuition 
and  a  textbook  are  the  only  charges, 
it  is  surprising  how  low  the  rates  are 
in  comparison  with  the  advantages. 
Our  inclusive  chai^  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  admission  to  all  important 
places  visited  is  twenty-five  dollars. 
Each  person  pays  his  own  hotel  and 
board  bills,  which  amount  to  about 
thirty-five  dollars.  This  low  expense 
is  made  possible  because  this  is  a  non¬ 
profit  educational  undertaking  and  in 
part  by  a  subsidy  from  a  fund  created 
for  the  promotion  of  field  work.  The 
subsidy  from  this  fund,  however, 
amounts  to  less  than  the  annual  in¬ 
vestment  commonly  made  by  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  science  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  or  athletics.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  series  of  field  courses,  af- 

’  1 

ter  they  have  become  well  established,  ' 

•  ^  I 

can  be  made  self-supporting  without 
making  the  charges  to  the  students 
prohibitive. 

In  this  account,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  avoid  educational  theory,  al¬ 
though  we  believe  that  field  work  can 
be  justified  from  the  theoretical  angle. 
On  the  basis  of  two  years’  experience, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  pragmatic 
test  has  shown  encouraging  results. 


HISTORY  THROUGH  DRAMA 

Eleanore  Hubbard 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OP  HISTORY 
TEACHERS  COLL£OE  OP  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Author  of  "Little  American  History  Plays  for  Little  Americans"  "Citizenship  Plays” 
"The  Teaching  of  History  Through  Dramatic  Presentation”  and  "Plays  on  the  Old 
World  Backgrounds  of  American  History.” 


STEP  by  step  down  the  great  stair¬ 
case  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  comes  a  tiny  girl, 
shrieking  aloud  until  the  marble  halls 
echo  with  her  cries.  A  visitor  hur¬ 
ries  to  her  with  anxious  questioning. 
“I  don’t  like  the  dead  ones !”  she  sobs. 
“I  don’t  like  the  dead  ones!”  By 
this  time  older  sister  and  friend  ap¬ 
pear  and  add  illumination.  “We 
took  her  to  see  the  mummies,”  they 
sav  disgustedly,  “and  she  didn’t  like 
them.” 

Alas !  too  often  does  history  present 
itself  in  the  same  way  to  our  pupils, 
as  peopled  with  mummies  surviving 
from  a  dead  past — and  they  too  “don’t 
like  the  dead  ones” ;  whereas  it  should 
appear  as  a  world  spread  out  before 
their  eyes,  peopled  with  human  be¬ 
ings  acting  and  reacting  in  ways 
similar  to  the  living,  breathing  per¬ 
sons  of  today. 

If  the  children  could  see  these 
people  of  history  move  about,  hear 
them  discussing  their  problems,  be 
present  at  their  schools  and  homes, 
take  part  in  their  governments,  watch 
their  performances  of  bravery,  of  in¬ 
vention,  of  art  and  literature,  they 
would  never  again  think  of  history  as 
a  cold-storage  collection  of  data,  but 
realize  it  as  a  vivid  enactment  of 
actuality. 

They  can  do  all  these  things  vicari¬ 
ously  by  the  simple  means  of  class¬ 
room  dramatization;  and  what  a  need 


there  is  for  this.  For  surely  the 
greatest  contribution  the  teachers  of 
history  can  make  to  the  subject  is  to 
help  their  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
reality  and  humanness  of  the  past. 
Without  that  feeling  of  actuality  the 
study  becomes  a  mechanical  learning 
of  fact,  not  an  inspired  consciouness 
of  truth.  How  can  the  civic  and 
ethical  values  of  the  subject  be  ex¬ 
tracted — ^which  is  the  main  excuse  for 
its  inclusion  in  the  school  program — 
unless  the  pupils  feel  the  living  pres¬ 
ence  pulsing  through  the  printed 
page?  Unless  they  realize  that  the 
people,  no  matter  how  far  back  into 
the  dim  past  their  existence  stretches, 
were  moving,  living  beings  with  ac¬ 
tions  and  speech,  feelings  and  thoughts 
like  those  of  the  people  today — even 
though  the  externals,  the  customs 
and  manners  and  surroundings,  may 
differ  ? 

Examine  these  fragments,  one  in 
the  expository  form  and  the  other  in 
a  simple  dramatic  version,  and  see 
what  happens.  It  is  a  subject  pupils 
ordinarily  find  “dry,”  no  matter  how 
simply  or  clearly  explained.  There 
is  no  “human  interest”  in  it  to  their 
minds.  Yet  there  should  and  can  be, 
as  this  shows. 

THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION 

The  Federal  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  There 
were  many  prominent  men  present: 
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George  Washington,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madi¬ 
son,  Roger  Sherman,  and  others.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
after  the  Revolution  was  a  very  weak 
one.  It  had  not  been  able  to  collect 
taxes  from  the  states,  trade  conditions 
were  bad,  there  was  much  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  debt  among  the  people.  The 
states  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
there  was  danger  that  the  country  would 
fall  to  pieces.  So  the  delegates  had  come 
together  to  try  to  form  a  government 
which  would  be  strong  enough  to  im¬ 
prove  these  conditions  and  make  the 
country  safe  and  prosperous  for  its 
citizens. 

Two  plans  of  government  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  convention — one,  called  the 
Virginia  Plan,  set  forth  the  ideas  of  the 
larger  states  and  asked  for  representa¬ 
tion  in  Congress  according  to  popula¬ 
tion.  The  other,  known  as  the  New 
Jersey  Plan,  was  favored  by  the  smaller 
states  and  desired  each  state  to  have  the 
same  number  of  representatives  regard¬ 
less  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  was  a  debate  over  these  two 
plans,  and  finally  a  great  compromise 
was  decided  upon.  There  were  to  be  two 
Houses  in  Congress  ;  one,  the  Senate, 
where  each  state,  large  or  small,  was  to 
send  two  members  each;  and  the  other, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
representation  was  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  states,  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  a  clear  and  elementary  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  fundamental  causes, 
the  proposed  plana,  and  the  “great 
compromise”  of  the  Constitution. 
Yet  it  lacks  the  human  touch  which 
makes  it  a  living  reality  to  the  pupils. 
From  it  they  may  recite  the  facts  but 
still  not  feel  the  struggle,  the  momen¬ 
tous  impulse  that  created  the  immor¬ 
tal  document. 

Now  turn  it  into  the  simplest 
dramatic  form. 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION 

Time:  1787. 

Scene:  Philadelphia. 

George  Washington  of  Virginia 
James  Madison  of  Virginia 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania 
Robert  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
Gouveneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York 
Nathan  Gorham  of  Massachusetts 
W’illiam  Patterson  of  New  Jersey 
John  Dickinson  of  Delaware 
Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina 
Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut 
Other  Members  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention. 

{Note — There  might  be  an  introductory 
scene  here,  in  which  Washington  is 
chosen  chairman  of  the  convention.) 
{All  are  seated,  with  Washington  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  meeting.) 

Washington — Gentlemen,  the  meeting 
will  come  to  order.  We  have  met  here 
on  very  important  business,  to  build  a 
new  government  for  our  nation.  We 
all  know  how  weak  our  government  is 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

Robert  Morris — It  is  unable  to  collect 
money  from  the  states  to  carry  on  its 
work. 

Gorham — Trade  is  bad.  There  is 
much  unemployment  among  the  people 
and  they  owe  large  debts. 

Pinckney — The  states  are  jealous  of 
each  other. 

Wash. — There  is  much  danger  that 
the  country  will  fall  to  pieces. 

All  (anxiously) — Yes!  Yes!  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  save  the  country 
from  danger. 

Hamilton — The  government  must  be 
given  more  power  to  hold  the  states  to¬ 
gether. 

Gouveneur  Morris — And  to  protect  it 
from  foreign  enemies.  It  must  save  the 
liberty  which  we  fought  for  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Sherman — We  need  a  president  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  carried  out. 

Franklin — And  a  Congress  to  make 
those  laws. 
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Madison — Yes,  let  us  have  a  Congress 
made  up  of  members  elected  according 
to  the  number  of  people  in  the  states. 

Patterson  (jumping  up) — Represen¬ 
tation  according  to  population !  No !  No  I 
That  would  not  be  fair  to  the  little 
states. 

Dickinson  (pounding  the  table) — No! 
The  big  states  would  have  too  many 
members.  It  would  give  them  too  much 
power,  and  the  little  states  would  not 
have  enough. 

Pat. — We  must  let  all  the  states,  big 
and  little,  send  the  same  number  of 
members.  They  should  all  have  the 
same  representation. 

Hamilton  (standing) — No!  I  say  No! 
Then  that  is  not  fair  to  the  large  states 
like  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
large  populations. 

(All  get  very  excited,  shouting  ang¬ 
rily,  “Yes!”  “No!”  “We  want  all  alike.” 
‘^e  want  representation  according  to 
population.”  ‘Tjet  us  have  the  New 
Jersey  Plan!”  “We  want  the  Virginia 
Plan!”  etc.) 

Wash,  (pounding  the  table  with  his 
gavel) — Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!  let  us 
be  calm.  We  must  settle  this  peacefully. 

Mad. — Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  how 
we  can  agree  on  that.  We  can  have  two 
parts,  or  Houses,  in  the  Congress.  In 
one  part,  the  Senate,  all  the  states  will 
have  the  same  number.  Each  state  shall 
send  two  senators. 

Small  State  Members — Yes!  Yes! 
That  is  right !  That  is  just ! 

Mad. — And  in  the  other  House  the 
members  will  be  elected  according  to 
the  number  of  people  in  the  states. 

Gouv.  Mor. — Yes.  More  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  larger  states  and  fewer 
from  the  small  states. 

Mad. — That  is  only  right. 

Large  State  Members — Good!  We 
like  that ! 

Mad. — Ry  this  arrangement  of  two 
Houses  in  Congress  both  large  and  small 
states  should  be  satisfied. 


Wash. — Gentlemen,  that  is  a  fair 
agreement.  It  should  please  all. 

All — Yes,  yes!  That  is  a  great  com¬ 
promise!  etc.,  etc. 

What  effect  does  this  little  play 
give  in  comparison  with  the  more 
didactic  exposition  ?  The  situation 
changes  at  once  from  the  impersonal, 
objective,  external  examination  of  a 
dull,  by-gone  occurrence  to  the  per¬ 
sonal,  subjective,  vital  participation 
in  an  event  transpiring  at  the  present 
moment.  We  see,  graphically  and 
hence  impressively,  the  action.  Wo 
feel  the  sentiments.  We  are  the  doers 
in  that  great  experiment,  the  birth  of 
a  new  government.  Never  again  can 
the  actors  in  the  scene  think  of  the 
events  of  1787  as  merely  an  academic 
discussion  of  a  dry  state  document, 
but  they  will  realize  the  rivalries,  the 
excitement,  the  efforts,  the  fair-mind¬ 
edness,  the  desperate  earnestness 
which  went  into  its  making.  They 
have  become  identified  with  the  parts 
they  have  helped  to  bring  to  life.  The 
characters  are  theirs  for  good  and  all, 
the  happenings  are  stirring  realities. 

In  ancient  history  it  is  even  more 
important  that  the  events  and  persona 
of  the  old  world  shall  be  made  actual, 
for  to  most  children  the  people  of 
those  remote  times  and  customs  are 
so  shadowy  as  to  be  almost  incredible. 
They  are  of  as  alien  a  race  as  fairies 
or  the  heroes  and  gods  of  the  myths. 
The  play  helps  to  give  them  reality, 
to  clothe  them  with  flesh  and  blood, 
and,  as  Shakespeare  so  beautifully 
says  of  the  poet’s  pen,  “turns  them 
to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name.” 

Thus  see  ancient  Rome  at  a  stir¬ 
ring  period  of  unrest! 
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EDUCATION  FOB  JUNE,  1035 


TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS, 

THE  FRIEND  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
Time:  133  B.  C. 

Scene:  Meeting  of  the  Comitia  Tributa 

(the  Assembly  of  the  people  in  Rome). 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  Tribune  of  the 
people. 

Plebeians  or  common  people  of  Rome. 

(The  Plebeians  are  gathered  at  their 
assembly.) 

1st  Plebeian — We  Roman  people  are 
not  fairly  treated ! 

All  (angrily) — No!  No! 

2nd  Pleb. — Our  farms  have  been  taken 
from  us. 

3rd  Pleb. — All  the  public  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  government  is  given  to 
the  nobles.  We  get  none  of  it. 

All — That  is  so! 

4th  Pleb. — But  the  law  says  that  it 
shall  be  divided  among  all  the  citizens. 

5th  Pleb. — Well,  we  don’t  get  any  of 
it. 

6th  Pleb. — Even  the  poor  soldiers 
who  won  the  land  for  Rome  have  no 
share  in  it. 

All — That  is  not  right! 

7th  Pleb. — We  cannot  even  work  on 
the  farms,  because  the  nobles  use  slaves 
for  their  labor. 

All — We  are  forced  to  come  to  the 
city,  where  we  get  no  work. 

Pleb. — Most  of  us  have  no  homes. 

4ih  Pleb. — We  have  no  food. 

All — What  can  we  do  about  it? 

2nd  Pleb. — Have  we  no  friend  to  help 
us  to  get  our  rights? 

5th  Pleb. — Our  new  Tribune,  Tibe¬ 
rius  Gracchus,  may  help  us. 

All — Yes!  Yes!  Perhaps  Tiberius 
Gracchus  will  help  us! 

.Srd  Pleb. — As  tribune  he  can  force  the 
consul  to  carry  out  the  laws. 

(Tiberius  Gracchus  enters.) 

4th  Pleb. — Here  comes  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus  now.  Ijct  us  hear  what  he  has  to 
say. 

‘47/_Hail,  Tiberius!  Hail!  Hail! 

6fh  P/c6. -7-Speak,  Tiberius !  Tell  us 
what  you  will  do  for  us,  the  citizens  of 
Rome. 


Tiberius  (goes  up  onto  the  platform) 
— Friends  and  countrymen,  I  know  how 
badly  you  have  been  treated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  of  your  own  tribunes, 
the  officers  of  the  people,  have  not  been 
faithful  to  your  interests.  But  I  am 
going  to  try  to  help  you.  You  must 
be  given  back  your  lands. 

All — Yes!  Yes!  We  must  have  land! 

Tib. — The  nobles  must  not  be  allowed 
to  take  it  all.  So  I  shall  propose  a 
law  that  each  noble  may  have  only 
three  hundred  acres  of  the  public  land 
for  himself,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  for  each  of  his  sons.  All  the  rest 
of  the  land  shall  be  divided  among  the 
Roman  people  for  their  use. 

All — Yes !  Yes !  That  is  just !  Oh, 
noble  Tiberius!  Wise  Gracchus!  etc., 
etc. 

Classes  which  have  dramatized 
scenes  from  their  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  are  often  metamorphosed 
from  indifferent  mechanical  reciters  of 
fact  to  excited  and  inten^sted  contribu¬ 
tors  of  live  information.  A  visitor 
to  a  seventh  grade  which  has  drama¬ 
tized  the  Boston  Tea  Party  is  in¬ 
formed  by  proud  gesture  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han¬ 
cock,  who  are  looked  upon  as  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  period  by  their  classmates. 
A  sixth-grade  Pericles  describes  with 
enthusiasm  the  beauties  of  the  Acropo¬ 
lis.  A  Pharaoh  tells  how  and  why 
he  is  building  the  pyramids.  An 
eighth-grade  Webster  vigorously  up¬ 
holds  union,  while  a  Calhoun  describes 
the  policy  of  state  rights.  And  his¬ 
tory  lives! 

Thus  from  this  feeling  of  vitality 
and  actuality — wdiich  is  our  main 
reason  for  the  use  of  dramatization 
in  history  teaching — come  knowledges 
and  understandings,  attitudes  and  ap¬ 
preciations,  not  to  mention  the  almost 
equally  important  concomitant  learn¬ 
ings  of  leadership,  “followership,” 
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initiative,  co-operation,  and  good 
sportsmanship.  These  are  stimulated 
by  the  production,  in  the  give  and 
take  of  the  play,  the  recognition  of 
individual  abilities,  the  setting  of  the 
good  of  the  whole  above  the  personal 
desire  to  shine.  It  brings  out  the  shy 
child  and  restrains  the  forward  one. 
All  these  are  surely  among  the  civic 
and  ethical  values  which  we  of  the 
schools  today  are  striving  to  inculcate. 

For  always,  of  course,  it  is  what 
happens  to  the  child,  in  the  process 
of  production,  that  matters,  not  what 
happens  to  the  play.  Therefore,  these 
plays  for  classroom  consumption 
should  be  done  in  as  simple  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible,  without  settings  or 
costumes  or  properties  other  than, 
generally  speaking,  those  provided  by 
the  classroom  itself.  For  we  are  aim¬ 
ing  to  make  imaginative  human  be¬ 
ings  by  this  classroom  dramatization, 
not  elaborate  actors  surrounded  by 
realistic  scenes.  It  is  creative  and 
experimental  rather  than  polished 
and  formal  in  its  purpose.  It  is  a 
variant  of  the  recitation  rather  than 
an  exhibition.  So  that  they  do  not 
have  to  dress  up  or  arrange  realistic 
scenery  or  supply  accurate  properties. 
These  have  nothing  essential  to  do 
with  acting.  Acting  is  the  entering 
into  the  feelings  and  thoughts  and 
actions  of  people  and  showing  these 
by  appropriate  words,  tones,  gestures, 
and  movements.  If  these  feelings  are 
well  portrayed,  the  spectators  see  the 
settings  and  accessories  through  their 
well-stimulated  imaginations.  A  well- 
acted  Egyptian  makes  the  audience 
see  the  Nile  even  in  the  classroom.  A 
pointer  becomes  a  banner  for  La  Salle, 


a  lance  for  a  medieval  knight,  a  mast 
for  a  viking  ship,  or  a  gun  for  George 
Rogers  Clark  —  symbolic  properties, 
convenient  signs  to  suggest  reality. 

That  is  the  magic  of  acting,  and  by 
it  the  classroom  becomes  the  workshop 
of  wizards.  Our  children  inherently 
have  this  dramatic  power  to  bring  the 
past  to  life  with  its  magic  touch. 

Nor  does  it  limit  itself  to  play  act¬ 
ing.  For  from  the  interest  created  by 
this  vitalized  feeling  of  history,  from 
this  ability  to  visualize  the  matter 
and  not  merely  to  memorize  it  come 
innumerable  reactions  in  the  form  of 
mental  or  manual  creations  —  all  in 
themselves  forms  of  dramatic  inter¬ 
pretation  :  playwriting,  home-made 
puppet  shows,  “movies”  drawn  on 
long  paper  “reels,”  pantomimes,  vil¬ 
lage  sets;  “broadcasts,”  “editorial” 
w’riting,  the  making  of  graphic  maps, 
cartoons,  posters,  soap  and  plasticine 
sculpture — all  these  and  other  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  deeper  understand¬ 
ings  of  the  “stuff  of  history,”  which 
are  the  real  proofs  of  learning.  These 
will  be  produced  by  the  different  pu¬ 
pils  according  to  their  mental  or 
manual  aptitudes  and  out  of  their 
eager  interest  in  the  subject  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  specific  topic  in  hand. 

Surely  teachers  should  utilize  this 
incalculable  gift  of  historic  imagina¬ 
tion  to  make  human  the  people  of  his¬ 
tory,  to  vitalize  the  incidents,  to 
broaden  the  sympathies,  and  inspire 
the  appreciations.  For  dramatization 
is  to  “touch  life  with  life.”  It  helps 
to  bring  home  even  to  the  little  ones 
of  the  grades  the  eternal  truth  that 
manners  and  customs  may  change, 
but  human  nature  is  the  same  forever. 


THE  HISTORY  CLASSROOM  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 

WORLD  PEACE 

Harriet  E.  Tuell 

HEAD  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
SOMERVILi.E  HIGH  SCHOOU  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mi»g  Tuell’B  critical  apprainal  of  the  problem  of  teaching  world  peace  recalls  her  little 
volume,  "The  Study  of  Nations:  An  Experiment  in  Social  Education.”  This  proved  to 
he  a  significant  contribution  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Social  Studies  of  the  National  Education  Association. 


The  History  Classroom — World 
Peace!  The  association  of  these 
ideas  is  significant.  A  former 
generation,  thinking  in  terms  of  “thin 
red  lines,”  “British  Squares,”  and 
“Iron  Dukes,”  paid  grateful  tribute  to 
school  playing  fields.  Ours,  pro¬ 
foundly  desirous  of  peace,  turns  in¬ 
stead  to  the  classroom,  particularly  to 
the  history  classroom,  which  deals 
with  the  yery  stuff  of  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  made.  It  is  a  change  from 
social  rivalry  to  social  study,  poten¬ 
tially  a  change  for  the  better. 

In  the  attainment  of  world  peace, 
as  in  other  reforms,  the  psychology  of 
the  mass  is  the  determining  factor. 
Here  the  schools  have  the  advantage 
of  position.  They  catch  the  citizen 
young.  They  have  several  years  in 
which  to  work  upon  him.  In  some 
communities  the  history  class  presents 
in  miniature  the  whole  problem  of  in¬ 
ternational  relations.  It  is  a  meeting 
of  all  the  races.  Side  by  side  sit 
young  Americans  by  extraction  Jew 
and  Gentile,  French  and  German, 
Irish  and  English,  even  Chinese  and 
J apanese.  These  children  bear  in 
vivid  consciousness  the  bitterness  of 
generations.  Yet,  by  surveying  their 
common  heritage  in  mutual  friendli¬ 
ness  and  understanding,  they  weaken 
inherited  prejudices.  By  free  recog¬ 


nition  of  their  diversity  of  gifts  they 
win  generosity  of  spirit. 

The  public  schools,  at  least,  have  a 
further  advantage,  in  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  people.  Outside,  vari¬ 
ous  organizations,  economic  or  patri¬ 
otic,  have  initiated  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  their  own.  These  programs, 
widely  divergent  in  all  else,  have  one 
common  characteristic.  Militarist, 
pacifist,  communist,  or  capitalist,  each 
aims  first  at  the  destruction  of  con¬ 
trary  opinion.  Each  stresses  the  word 
“anti”.  In  contrast,  the  public  schools, 
despite  the  efforts  of  pressure  groups 
to  control  them,  are,  in  the  main, 
working  for  the  common  interest  of 
all.  By  their  very  nature  they  are 
compelled  to  offer  training  based,  not 
on  antipathies,  but  on  common  sjunpa- 
thies.  It  is  theirs  to  widen  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  next  generation. 

The  direct  work  of  the  classroom  for 
world  peace  may  be  predominantly 
emotional  or  intellectual.  Many  lead¬ 
ers  in  international  education  seem  to 
pin  their  faith  to  the  emotions.  They 
would  promote  world  friendliness  by 
hero  tales  from  many  lands,  by  pic¬ 
ture,  and  poetry,  and  song,  by  drama 
in  all  forms.  For  the  younger  pupils 
these  methods  are  doubtless  effective. 
In  the  upper  grades  it  is  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  the  more  ambitious 
projects,  like  meetings  of  the  League 
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Council  or  of  the  World  Court,  call 
for  larger  groups  and  assembly  pro¬ 
grams.  Their  very  attractiveness 
makes  them  dangerous  in  the  class¬ 
room,  where  every  moment  is  precious. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  producer, 
both  teacher  and  pupils  are  likely  to 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  details  of 
production  that  the  main  issue  is  side¬ 
tracked.  Such  ventures  may  aid  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  pursuit 
of  peace  is  more  serious  business. 

Another  popular  remedy  for  war  is 
“World  Good  Will  Day,”  for  which 
elaborate  school  programs  are  suggest¬ 
ed.  With  Bunker  TTill  Day,  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day,  Day  of  the  Boston 
Massacre,  Evacuation  Day,  ^femorial 
Day,  Armistice  Day,  and  all  the  other 
reminders  of  war,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  set  apart  one  day  as  a  reminder  of 
other  ideals.  The  celebration  at  least 
makes  us  feel  that  we  are  doing 
something.  But  the  blessedness  of  the 
peacemaker  is  not  to  be  won  by  ami¬ 
able  sentiment  alone.  However  valu¬ 
able  as  a  motivating  force,  the  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  must  be  supplemented 
by  prolonged  and  laborious  effort. 

As  a  training  ground  the  history 
classroom  seems  the  appointed  place. 
The  aim  is  not  to  disseminate  peace 
propaganda.  That  is  no  more  fitting 
in  the  schoolroom  than  any  other 
form  of  propaganda.  It  is  not  needed, 
for,  as  one  acute  thinker  has  remarked, 
the  simple  facts  of  history,  without 
embellishment,  are  the  best  argument 
for  peace.  Be  the  subject  political 
experiment,  trade  relations,  social  re¬ 
form,  intellectual  progress,  or  even 
the  activities  of  rats  and  lice,  the  out¬ 
standing  facts  today  are  the  essential 
oneness  of  our  world  organization, 
and  the  terrible  disruptive  force  of 
war.  As  the  study  advances,  it  be¬ 


comes  increasingly  evident  that  those 
who  plan  war  are  still  thinking  in  the 
language  of  the  dark  ages.  Then,  the 
only  way  to  show  loyalty  to  an  idea 
was  to  fight  for  it  with  sword  and 
lance.  The  ideas  and  ideals  of  that 
age  are  no  more  suited  to  modem  con¬ 
ditions  than  its  serfdom  and  chain 
armour. 

The  way  to  peace  seems  straight 
and  easy  so  far.  When  the  causes 
and  conditions  that  have  led  to  war 
are  considered,  the  disheartening  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject  appears.  Any 
field  of  history  offers  abundant  illus¬ 
tration,  even  the  despised  ancient  his¬ 
tory.  Who  but  the  Greeks  evolved  the 
tale  of  the  dragon’s  teeth  ?  The  Greek 
city  states  tested  all  possible  occasions 
for  war, — a  woman,  an  island,  an  em¬ 
pire.  Beady  as  they  were  to  undei> 
take  war,  they  were  ready  too  to  try 
a  league  for  the  enforcement  of  peace. 
Modem  history  is  especially  pertinent 
to  the  subject.  Here  the  causes  of 
war  are  seen  to  lie  deep  in  the  stmggle 
of  centuries.  Dynastic  rivalries,  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism,  and  national  self¬ 
ishness  are  shown  up  as  public  ene¬ 
mies.  Yet,  it  appears  that  right  is 
not  always  on  one  side.  At  times,  it 
is  even  hard  to  decide  on  whom  to  pin 
the  damaging  title  “aggressor  nation.” 
These  are  suggestive  points  for  the 
reformer. 

Just  now  a  shifting  of  emphasis 
from  national  to  international  ground 
is  observable  in  the  textbooks.  Ex¬ 
perimental  courses  in  international 
relations  are  appearing  as  a  protest 
against  extreme  preoccupation  with 
nationalism.  Such  courses  offer  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  subject  is  not  easy  for 
secondary  school  pupils.  Without  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  nations  involved 
it  must  be  meaningless,  since  princi- 
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ple8  of  government,  and  varieties  of 
religion  and  culture  are  contributing 
causes  to  international  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  The  ideal  course  of  study  would 
seem  to  require  l)oth  a  reasonable 
familiarity  with  the  individual  na¬ 
tions,  and  a  clear  concept  of  the  in¬ 
terdependence  of  all  peoples.  Some 
note  must  be  taken  of  the  prevailing 
international  anarchy,  and  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  are  made  to  control  it. 
The  significance  of  international  con¬ 
ferences,  the  uses  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  the  importance  of  the 
Hague  and  Geneva  in  world  history, 
these  are  central  topics.  The  machin¬ 
ery  of  regular  international  inter¬ 
course  must  be  familiar  as  well.  To 
American  boys  and  girls  the  study  of 
the  United  States  foreign  service,  both 
diplomatic  and  consular,  opens  wide 
vistas.  More  than  one  raw  and  un¬ 
couth  lad,  in  moments  of  confidence, 
has  confessed  a  secret  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  a  foreign  jjmbassador. 

School  children  today  hear  much 
more  discussion  of  public  matters  than 
ever  before.  They  are  full  of  ques¬ 
tions.  They  demand  frank  answers. 
“If  we  don’t  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
socialism  and  communism  in  school, 
and  learn  what  they  really  are,  we 
shall  just  have  to  take  what  somebody 
tells  us,  and  perhaps  be  carried  away,” 
said  one  boy.  It  was  a  fair  challenge 
to  the  school.  Class  war,  like  other 
wars,  can  only  be  avoided  by  mutual 
understanding.  The  history  class  is 
the  proper  medium.  The  same  de¬ 
mand  for  candor  marks  the  pupil’s 
attitude  toward  w’ar.  “We  want  the 
whole  truth,”  said  a  thoughtful  pupil. 
“Our  text  gives  a  fine  description  of 
the  troops  marching  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  with  drums  beating  and  flags 
flying,  but  not  a  word  of  the  horrors 


of  war.”  The  point  was  well  taken. 
Tradition  has  weighted  the  textlx)ok8 
with  the  war  spirit.  Yet,  it  must  be 
confessed,  if  the  militarists  have 
camped  on  one  side  of  the  teacher’s 
trail,  the  proponents  of  peace  have 
pressed  hard  on  the  other  side.  No 
sooner  was  the  League  of  Nations  or¬ 
ganized,  or  the  Paris  Pact  signed, 
than  proposed  courses  of  study,  essay 
subjects,  cat('chisms,  pageants,  projects 
of  every  description,  flooded  the  teach¬ 
er’s  mail.  Each  new  experiment  was 
hailed  as  the  final  solution  of  the  war 
problem.  On  that  road,  too,  lies  dis¬ 
illusionment.  While  “the  whole  truth” 
may  be  a  large  order,  pupils  rightly 
demand  that  their  work  be  guided  by 
a  discriminating  sense  of  proportion. 

The  course  in  United  States  History 
reaches  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  any  other.  Fortunately  it  offers 
many  avenues  of  approach  to  world 
problems.  The  study  of  our  foreign 
policies,  especially  if  presented  as  a 
separate  unit,  is  rich  in  suggestion. 
The  doctrines  of  i.<»olation,  of  neutral¬ 
ity,  Monroe’s  famous  doctrine,  the 
policies  of  the  open  door,  of  pan- 
Americanism,  of  world  co-operation 
and  of  subsequent  withdrawal,  —  all 
lead  to  illuminating  discussions,  as  the 
class  follows  their  application  under 
varying  conditions. 

Even  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  facts  may  be  useful,  if  only  as  a 
yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
value  of  popular  eloquence.  The  re¬ 
cent  discussion  over  our  entry  into 
the  World  Court  furnished  a  case  in 
point.  A  well-known  speaker,  arguing 
against  the  Court,  began  by  a  touching 
reference  to  “the  blood  spilt  at  Valley 
Foi^,”  under  the  impression,  appar¬ 
ently,  that  Valley  Forge  was  a  battle 
field.  He  then  glorified  the  uses  of 
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arbitration  outside  the  Court,  taking 
as  an  illustration  the  peaceful  bound- 
arv  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  unmindful  or  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  Rush-Bagot  agree¬ 
ment  was  not  the  result  of  arbitration, 
but  of  direct  action  between  the  na¬ 
tions  involved.  The  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  World  Court  was  so  handled  as 
to  give  the  impression  that  they  were 
one  and  the  same.  If  every  graduate 
of  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
had  known  the  simple  historical  facts, 
much  of  that  speech  would  have  missed 
fire. 

The  situation  before  us  is  new. 
Our  forefathers  had  occasional  spasms 
of  mob  psychology.  They  were  prey 
to  the  arguments  of  political  pamph¬ 
leteers,  but  they  were  spared  the  test 
of  the  radio.  They  were  not  daily 
and  hourly  exposed  to  the  suggestions 
of  clever  talkers  on  subjects  of  world 
import.  Under  present  conditions, 
the  best  service  the  history  class  can 
render  is  to  set  up  a  defence  mecha¬ 
nism  which  will  be  proof  against  spe¬ 
cious  reasoning  and  high-powered 
salesmanship.  The  average  citizen, 
as  well  as  the  leader,  must  learn  to 
listen  critically,  to  reserve  judgment 
for  sober  second  thought.  Historical 
facts  are  excellent  tools  for  such  train¬ 
ing,  but  they  must  be  wisely  used. 

For  this  purpose  the  method  of 
teaching  is  more  important  than  the 
factual  content.  The  voter  of  the 
future  must  learn  in  school  to  face 
problems  with  an  open  mind  and  to 


think  straight.  He  must  develop 
something  of  the  scientist’s  passion 
for  truth,  his  patient  accumulation  of 
data,  his  distrust  of  bias.  To  that  end 
such  materials  must  be  chosen  for  the  , 
history  class  as  will  give  practice  in 
the  critical  use  of  evidence.  The 
class  must  be  encouraged  to  test  it  in 
free  and  open  discussion.  Something 
will  be  gained  if  pupils  leave  school 
with  a  healthy  distrust  of  newspaper 
headlines,  and  vociferous  oratory,  es¬ 
pecially  if  this  is  supplemented  by  an 
honest  desire  to  find  the  truth.  By 
such  training  the  young  people  may 
learn  to  resist  the  appeal  of  a  dazzling 
phrase.  They  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  greed  and  lust  for 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  patriot¬ 
ism  and  national  honor  on  the  other. 
They  may  in  time  of  crisis  vote  for 
war,  but  not,  as  we  hope,  lightly. 

After  all,  too  much  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  history  classroom. 
There  is  no  easy  road  to  peace.  The 
study  of  history  does  not  change  hu¬ 
man  nature.  It  cannot  reform  the 
world  in  one  generation,  nor  in  two. 
It  cannot  make  the  world  safe  for  any 
political  doctrine.  Its  first  lesson  is, 
“The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly.” 
Yet  we  believe  that  rightly  used,  the 
study  of  history  offers  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  breaking  down  prejudice, 
for  enlarging  sympathies,  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  critical  faculty.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  set  in  motion  forces  and  im¬ 
pulses  that,  in  the  long  reaches  of  time, 
may  bear  fruit  in  reasonableness  and 
sober  thought. 
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Concept  of  Education. 

From  whence  came  our  American  directed  the  officials  of  each  town  to 
concept  of  Education  ?  see  that  all  children  were  being 

We  are  told  in  mythology  that  “trained  in  learning  and  labor  and 
Minerva  sprang  full  formetl  out  of  ether  emplo^^nents  profitable  to  the 
the  head  of  Jove.  It  is  only  in  myth-  Commonwealth,”  and  the  ^Massachu- 
ology  that  such  things  happen.  In  setts  Law  of  1647,  which  ordered 
real  life  we  start  in  a  very  incomplete  “that  every  town  having  50  house- 
fashion,  then  change,  modify  and  im-  holders  should  at  once  appoint  a 
prove  this  humble  beginning  as  ex-  teacher  of  reading  and  writing  and 
perience  and  circumstances  direct.  provide  for  his  wages”,  and  “that 
Where  did  our  colonists  get  the  every  town  having  100  householders 
idea  that  education  was  for  all  chil-  must  provide  a  Latin  grammar  school 
dren  and  that  all  children  should  be  youths  for  the  university”,  were 

educated?  Who  first  developed  the  modifications  of  educational  laws 
thought  that  education  should  not  be  m  any  other  country  but  represented 
based  upon  the  social  or  financial  educational  ideas  in  the  English- 

ability  of  one’s  parents,  but  upon  a  ^^peaking  world, 
child’s  ability  and  willingness  to  profit  Are  we  not  justified  then  in  saying 
by  the  instruction  offered  ?  Where  our  American  concept  of  educa- 

did  the  idea  originate  that  the  state  fion,  since  it  represented  new'  educa- 
must  provide  public  schools  for  all,  tional  ideas,  did  indeed  spring  full 
financed  by  all  members  of  society,  formed  out  of  the  heads  of  our  Massa- 
and  that  each  member’s  contribution  chusetts  colonists  and  to  them  should 
should  be  based  upon  his  ability  to  given  all  credit  for  the  splendor  of 
pay  and  not  upon  the  number  of  chil-  offspring? 

dren  he  might  have  attending  the  All  writers  on  the  history  of  edu- 
school  ?  And,  finally,  who  was  re-  cation  in  the  United  States  give  credit 
sponsible  for  a  public  school  system  ^fassachusetts  for  constructing  the 
free  from  church  or  race  control,  a  foundation  upon  which  our  American 
school  system  for  the  children  of  all  public  school  system  has  been  erected, 
races  and  of  all  forms  of  religious  but  little  has  been  said  about  the 
belief?  quarry  from  which  our  fathers  may 

The  history  of  this  development  is  have  extracted  the  stones  for  this  sub- 
not  without  interest.  The  earliest  edu-  stantial  and  enduring  foundation, 
rational  laws  in  this  country,  namely.  The  colonization  of  America  came 
the  Massachusetts  Law  of  1642,  whi^  at  the  end  of  the  most  prosperous  time 
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in  England.  The  English  population 
was  about  half  self-supporting  and 
independent  and  about  half  those 
whose  labors,  rights  of  occupation, 
migration  and  employment  were  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  independent  group.  The 
income  of  this  lower  half  was  less  than 
a  living  wage  and  was  supplemented 
bv  aid  from  the  government. 

In  1535  Henry  the  eighth  caused 
the  suppression  of  all  the  monasteries. 
The  priests  had  been  caring  for  the 
children  of  the  very  poor,  giving  such 
education  as  these  children  received 
and  arranging  for  their  apprentice¬ 
ship.  Besides  depriving  the  children 
of  the  dependent  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  their  only  source  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  their  lives  were  made  harder  by 
the  depreciation  of  money.  T^ead  was 
put  into  the  silver  to  make  it  go  far¬ 
ther,  which  raised  the  prices  of  every¬ 
thing  except  labor.  The  Statute  of 
Labor  passed  in  1563,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  required 
that  there  be  no  increase  in  wages. 
If  one  asked  for  an  increase  he  would 
be  jailed,  if  one  voluntarily  raised 
wages  he  would  be  fined  as  well  as 
jailed,  and  the  one  who  acted  as  in¬ 
former  would  receive  the  fine.  Any 
laborers  meeting  together  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  engaged  in  con¬ 
spiracy. 

The  results  of  holding  wages  at  a 
low  level  while  living  costs  were  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  were  soon  apparent. 
Men  deserted  their  families,  children 
were  deserted  by  their  parents  and 
were  growing  up  without  a  trade  or 
occupation  and  becoming  a  menace  to 
society. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation  a 
succession  of  Poor  Laws  was  passed. 
These  laws  seem  to  have  provided  the 


precedent  and  also  the  machinery 
which  developed  into  the  American 
public  school  system. 

By  the  statutes  of  Henry  YIII  each 
town  and  parish  had  been  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
first  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  Elizabeth 
required  that  two  collectors  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  every  church  to  solicit 
alms  each  Sunday. 

Since  this  did  not  produce  sufficient 
money  to  take  care  of  the  many  need¬ 
ing  help,  “by  an  act  of  1562  the 
mayor  of  each  town  and  the  church 
wardens  of  each  country  parish  were 
directed  to  draw  up  lists  of  all  inhabi¬ 
tants  able  to  contribute  to  such  a  fund 
and  on  a  persistent  refusal  the  jus¬ 
tices  in  session  were  empowered  to 
assess  the  offender  at  a  fitting  sum.” 
Ten  years  later,  by  statute  of  1672, 
officers  in  the  towns  were  directed  to 
settle  the  poor  in  homes,  to  provide 
materials  for  their  labor  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  town  and  to  superintend 
the  work  done  in  these  homes. 

After  this  law  of  supervised  trade 
instruction  in  the  home  had  been  in 
operation  for  25  years,  the  statute  of 
1597  provided  that  church  wardens  in 
every  parish  should  appoint  four  per¬ 
sons  to  be  called  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Power  was  given  them  to  bind 
poor  children  as  apprentices,  to  raise 
weekly  by  a  tax  on  all  inhabitants 
fimds  to  secure  material  for  indus¬ 
trial  training.  The  final  act  came 
four  years  later  in  1601  and  required 
the  overseers  to  raise  weekly  by  a  tax 
on  everyone,  based  upon  ability  to 
pay,  such  sums  as  the  overseers  needed 
to  carry  out  their  work. 

The  colonists  were  in  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  40  years  when  these  five  Poor 
Laws  were  first  worked  out,  either  by 
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themselves  or  their  fathers.  The  only 
legislation  in  England  pertaining  di¬ 
rectly  to  education  was  an  Act  passed 
in  1604  which  required  that  the  minis¬ 
ters  catechise  the  children  every  Sun¬ 
day.  The  children  were  required  to 
attend  and  all  teachers  were  licensed 
by  the  bishop.  But  no  English  law 
or  act  except  these  Poor  Laws  pro¬ 
vided  for  education  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  town  or  government. 

One  may  find  in  these  Poor  Laws 
the  suggestion  for  almost  every  step 
in  the  development  of  the  American 
concept  of  education  and  some  steps 
in  trade  education  that  we  are  only 
beginning  to  realize. 

By  these  laws  education  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  group  was  provided  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  expense  was  appor¬ 
tioned  in  the  community  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Here  is  the  thought 
that  the  reason  for  educating  the  ehild 
is  not  so  much  lx*cause  it  will  be  a 
l)enefit  to  the  child  as  because  the 
State  will  suffer  if  the  child  is  not 
educated.  Here  is  also  the  concept 
that  trade  education  may  be  taught  in 
schools  and  the  state  is  justified  in 
paying  for  the  supplies  that  are 
needed  for  such  trade  training. 

It  is  the  glory  of  New  England  that 
she  took  the  machinery  develoj>ed  for 
the  education  of  the  outcasts  of  soci¬ 
ety,  joined  it  to  the  course  of  study 
England  had  developed  for  the  nobil¬ 
ity,  clergy,  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
out  of  the  combination  made  a  school 
system  for  “all  the  children  of  all 
the  people.” 

The  schools  of  New  England  were 
distinctly  town  schools  as  contrasted 
with  the  church  schools  of  New  York 
and  Virginia.  The  Massachusetts  law 
of  1642  is  a  social  law  as  well  as  an 


apprenticeship  law.  The  church  and  fi 

ministry  are  not  mentioned.  It  called  t 

upon  the  chief  citizens  to  make  an  j 

educational  and  industrial  survey.  i 

These  citizens  were  to  discover  if  the  ^ 

children  w^ere  being  taught  “to  read  i 

and  understand  the  principles  of  re-  1 

ligion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the  < 

country”,  and  they  were  authorized  to 
fine  those  parents  and  masters  who  |  : 

failed  to  give  proper  instruction. 

In  showing  how  the  Poor  Laws  of 
England  may  have  influenced  the 
]\rassachusetts  Colony  in  forming  these 
early  educational  laws  one  should  con¬ 
trast  in  parallel  columns  how  these 
same  Poor  Laws  in  a  different  en¬ 
vironment  w’ere  influential  in  produc¬ 
ing  an  entirely  different  type  of  edu¬ 
cational  planning. 

!Many  of  those  who  entered  the 
^fassachusetts  colony  were  of  great 
influence  in  England  and  had  ability, 
culture  and  means.  They  were  people 
of  convictions  and  independent  action  ^ 
w’ith  distinctions  Ix'tween  freemen  and 
non-freemen  determined,  not  by  wealth 
or  land,  but  by  a  vote  of  the  group. 

In  Virginia,  the  class  divisions  were 
more  sharply  drawn  and  the  servant 
class  was  much  larger.  Every  ex¬ 
ploiter  received  100  acres  of  land  for 
each  servant  brought  over  and  located. 

Many  misfits  were  sent  from  Eng-  i 
land :  the  servant  class,  handicraft 
workers,  political  offenders,  criminals, 
convicted  of  crimes  from  poaching  to 
preaching,  children  and  adults  who 
had  been  spirited  away  from  their 
homes. 

The  mild  climate  and  type  of  crop 
raised  caused  large  plantations  to  be 
profitable.  The  many  indentured  serv¬ 
ants  and  the  lack  of  a  strong  religious  | 
motive  gave  to  the  poorer  classes  only  i 
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such  education  as  was  furnished  by  tans  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  both 


apprenticeship  training  and  a  few 
pauper  schools  patterned  after  the 
work-house  schools  of  England.  The 
Virginia  Colony  in  1646,  in  an  elabo¬ 
rate  document,  established  the  work- 
house  type  of  school  for  orphans  just 
one  year  before  Massachusetts  in  its 
famous  law  of  1647  ordered  an  ele- 
mentarv'  school  system  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  all  children  and  a  secondary 
school  system  for  all  the  larger  towns. 
It  was  over  fifty  years  later  before 
Virginia  required  of  the  master  of 
apprentices  that  they  be  taught  to 
read  and  write. 

During  the  entire  colonial  period 
Virginia  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
idea  of  general  education.  The  tutor 
in  the  home,  education  in  private 
.schools,  with  attendance  at  selected 
schools  in  England  for  the  sons  of 
the  wealthy,  were  the  prevailing  meth¬ 
ods.  There  was  no  state  interest  in 
education  except  to  see  that  orphans 
and  children  of  the  poor  were  appren¬ 
ticed  either  to  some  trade  or  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

Xew  York,  or  New  Netherlands, 
followed  Holland  in  being  an  asylum 
for  the  persecuted  and  profited  greatly 
as  a  result.  The  reformers,  the  critics 
of  things  as  they  are,  are  likely  to  be 
in  advance  of  their  fellows,  and  al¬ 
though  frequently  a  nuisance  their  in¬ 
fluence  is  generally  a  benefit  to  a  com¬ 
munity.  New’  York  -received  many 
such  from  France,  Holland,  England, 
and  even  from  New  England.  The 
Hugenots  were  the  most  numerous, 
but  Moravians,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians  were 
scattered  widely  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence. 

While  in  New  England  the  Puri- 


Chnrch  and  State,  in  New  York  with 
its  mixture  of  many  faiths  no  such 
monopoly  w’as  possible.  No  sect  was 
in  a  majority  and  each  church  deter¬ 
mined  for  itself  the  extent  to  which 
it  offered  education  to  the  children 
of  the  congregation. 

In  1801  the  first  free  white  school 
was  opened  in  New’  York  for  those 
children  whose  parents  belonged  to  no 
religious  society  and  who  for  some 
cause  or  other  could  not  be  admitted 
into  any  of  the  charity  schools  of  the 
city.  Other  societies  were  organized 
with  similar  aims  and  were  merged 
into  the  Public  School  Society  of  New 
York  in  1834.  These  societies  or¬ 
ganized  free  public  education,  secured 
funds,  built  schoolhouses,  provided 
trained  teachers  and  aroused  public 
interest  in  popular  education.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  these  societies  received  aid 
from  both  the  city  and  the  state  as 
w’ell  as  from  private  contributions.  In 
1820  the  Baptists  were  given  aid  by 
the  state,  but  when  the  Public  School 
Society  objected  the  legislature  gave 
the  money  to  the  city  council  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  the  council  saw  fit.  They 
decided  to  cut  off  the  Baptist  Schools. 
Six  years  later  the  council  gave  aid 
to  the  Catholics,  but  refused  it  to  the 
Methodists.  The  Hebrews  and  Pres- 
bvterians  applied  for  their  share,  and 
the  Episcopalians,  Dutch  Reformed 
and  other  denominations  objected  to 
any  church  receiving  public  funds  so 
the  matter  w’as  carried  back  to  the 
state  legislature. 

The  result  of  all  the  quarreling  was 
that  the  legislature  created  for  the 
City  of  New  York  a  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  establish  real  public  schools 
and  required  that  no  public  funds 
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were  to  be  given  to  any  school  in  tied  finally  in  the  same  way.  By  con. 

which  “any  religious,  sectarian  doc-  stitutional  amendment  in  the  older 

trine  should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  states,  or  by  provision  in  the  origiml 

practiced.”  constitution  in  the  newer  states,  onr 

Similar  struggles  in  other  states  to  public  schools  are  united  in  one  state 

divide  state  funds  have  all  been  set-  school  system. 


A  CHEERFUL  WORD  FOR  TIMID  TEACHERS 

Daniel  F.  Graham 

FELLOW  IN  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFOKNIA 


1HAVE  been  skeptical  of  Utopias 
for  the  greater  part  of  my  life. 
Like  Macaulay,  I  felt  that  I  would 
rather  have  an  acre  in  Middlesex  than 
a  principality  in  one  of  those  vision¬ 
ary  domains.  Perhaps  this  dislike 
came  about  because  Bacon  located  his 
New  Atlantis  in  such  an  impossible 
spot ;  perhaps  because  the  frontispiece 
of  the  “Christianopolis”  I  first  read 
showed  a  medieval  walled  town  too 
depressing  to  serve  as  a  modem  peni¬ 
tentiary.  Even  Bellamy’s  “Looking 
Backward”  failed  to  cheer  me.  Edith 
Leete  speaks  mid-Victorian  phrases; 
I  always  picture  her  father,  despite 
his  favorite  simile  of  a  communal  um¬ 
brella,  as  carrying  one  of  those  articles 
under  his  arm  as  he  walks  about  a 
drab  and  dreary  Boston.  Certainly 
the  popular  “strips”  designed  to  inter¬ 
pret  life  in  2000  A.  D.  for  juvenile 
newspaper  readers,  with  their  goggle- 
eyed  Maritians  and  colliding  rocket 
ships,  have  not  allayed  my  fears. 

Imagine,  then,  my  surprise  —  I 
might  say  chagrin  —  when  upon  re¬ 
reading  the  literature  of  Utopias,  up¬ 
on  surveying  current  periodicals  and 
contemplating  the  social  life  about  me, 
I  have  had  to  admit  that  I  am  actu¬ 
ally  living  in  Utopia,  a  Utopia  more 


radical  than  the  creations  of  part  ; 

idealists.  I 

Perhaps  there  are  teachers  like  my¬ 
self  —  those  who  have  been  afraid  to 
contemplate  a  really  new  social  order 

—  who  would  feel  the  same  sense  of 

relief  that  I  now  do  if  they  could  be 
persuaded  that  social  revolution  ii 
something  to  face  with  hope  and  eon-  j 

fidence,  the  very  salvation  of  our  ; 

country  and,  incidentally,  of  our  pro¬ 
fession.  j 

I  was  afraid  of  Utopias  because  of 
their  common  storehouses.  The  tvpi- 
cal  householder  visited  in  “ChristiiD- 
opolis”  was,  you  remember,  piittinf 
some  finishing  touches  on  his  apart¬ 
ment  with  tools  borrowed  from  a  civic 
supply  house.  I  maintained  that  I 
preferred  to  work  with  my  own  took. 
But  actually  I  am  an  avid  borrower 
Ninety  per  cent  of  my  reading  matter 
is  borrowed  from  a  communal  store¬ 
house  of  books.  The  best  features  of  I 
my  classroom  teaching — visual  devicei 

—  are  borrowed  from  a  state  supply. 
If  I  rent  lawn-rollers  and  floor-sanden 
from  my  neighborhood  hardware  store 
at  so  much  per  day  I  might  as  well 
apply  the  same  principle  to  a  tax-sup¬ 
ported  storehouse.  My  typewriter, 
gas  meter  and  the  pay-as-you-drive-it 
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automobile  I  used  on  my  last  week-  features  of  Utopias.  I  resented  the 
end  excursion  are  all  borrowed  mate-  sameness  of  the  cities.  “He  that 
rials.  A  furniture  salesman  in  a  knoweth  one  knoweth  them  all;  they 
large  department  store  tells  me  that  be  all  so  like  one  to  another.”  They 
he  has  seen  the  same  set  of  furniture  were  all  too  much  like  the  French 
go  out  of  his  store  and  come  back  Utopia  “Icaria,”  with  its  “fifty  ave- 
again  five  times  in  one  year.  There  nues  parallel  to  the  river,  fifty  avenues 
were  five  cycles  of  initial  deposit,  sus-  perpendicular  to  it,  fifteen  houses  on 
pended  payments,  moving-van  trips  each  side  with  a  public  house  in  the 
back  to  the  storehouse,  refinishing  middle.”  But  after  a  recent  trip 
jobs  and  reappearances  on  the  floor  across  our  country  I  must  confess 
of  the  salesroom  as  “new”  furniture.'  that  what  I  liked  to  call  color  and 
If  that  isn’t  communal  use  of  prop-  individuality  in  our  cities  was  usu- 
erty,  I  don’t  know  what  is.  ally  associated  with  unsavory  and  un- 

I  was  afraid  of  Plato’s  “Republic,”  sanitary  conditions  and  that  conven- 
but  in  my  new-found  willingness  to  tionalized  schoolhouses  and  “tailor- 
welcome  social  change  I  would  even  made”  bungalows  are  better  symbols 
emigrate  to  that  imaginary  land.  The  of  a  new  America, 
solemn-faced  Philosophers  no  longer  One  of  my  former  complaints 
scare  me.  I’d  be  willing  to  obey  their  against  the  life  in  Utopias  was  the 
orders,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  one  regimented  pleasures  of  the  people, 
of  the  lower  castes.  In  fact,  as  I  “After  supper  they  have  one  hour  in 
look  back  on  it,  the  most  carefree  exercise  in  music.”  Such 

period  of  my  adult  life  was  when  I  phrases  suggested  too  much  the  mass 
was  a  professional  guardian  of  the  calisthenics  of  a  mammoth  Tumverein 
state,  serving  autocratic  masters.  The  ^  nightly  compulsory  community 
army  food  was  wholesome,  the  clothing  sing.  But  even  in  this  picture  there 
and  shelter  sufficient,  and  the  orders  jg  ^  modem  touch.  Dozens  of  my 
from  superiors  quite  tolerable.  When  friends,  I  find,  roll  in  unison  upon 
I  see  former  comrades  of  mine  who  floor  each  morning  before  their 

remained  in  the  army  assurc'd  com-  radios  and  millions  of  my  fellow 
fortable  quarters,  travelling  expenses,  countrymen  time  the  last  bite  of  the 
and  retirement  pay,  I  realize  that  evening  meal  to  coincide  with  the 
there  are  worse  things  in  life  than  to  opening  speech  of  Amos  or  Andy, 
serve  as  a  professional  guardian  of  And  millions  more  practice  good  Uto- 
the  state.  In  my  present  situation  it  pjgjj  doctrine  when  they  assemble  of 
would  pay  me  to  emigrate  to  the  ‘Tie-  an  evening  to  play  a  game  of  cards 
public.”  At  least,  I  could  not  occupy  “wherein  one  number  stealeth  away 
a  lower  plane  than  I  do  here,  for  I  another.”  In  such  archaic  phrases 
am  at  present  one  of  those  who  has  Jjeg  the  reason  for  my  dislike  of  Uto- 
kept  up  his  tax  pa.\Tnents.  his  insur-  pias:  they  have  been  interpreted  to 
ance  premiums,  and  his  mortgage  in-  me  in  a  language  I  did  not  take  the 
stallments  —  truly  one  of  the  bearers  trouble  to  understand.  In  like  man- 
of  burdens  in  our  present  social  order,  ner,  my  prejudices  against  communal 
I  was  afraid  of  the  standardized  life  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  it 
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Las  been  translated  to  me  chiefly 
through  such  examples  as  penal  insti¬ 
tutions  and  nudist  colonies. 

I  was  afraid  of  the  regimentation 
in  Utopian  life,  of  the  minute  regula¬ 
tion  of  private  life.  I  objected  to  the 
foolish  restrictions  on  travel  in  the 
New  Atlantis  and  the  “open-door” 
policy  in  Christianopolis.  But  actu¬ 
ally  I  am  as  regulated  in  my  personal 
behavior  as  any  Utopian  I  have 
known.  I’d  like  to  keep  a  few  chick¬ 
ens  about  my  house,  but  I  cannot.  I 
took  a  piece  of  freight  to  the  railroad 
station  the  other  day  and  announced 
that  I  wished  to  ship  it  across  the 
country  by  a  certain  railroad.  I  was 
informed  that  I.  could  not  choose  the 
railroad — the  government  determined 
the  route.  At  present  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  a 
neighboring  city  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to  write  —  his  child  has  scarlet  fever. 
If  I  feel  like  making  an  honest  penny 
by  peddling  foot!  or  knick-knacks  on 
the  street  I  must  first  be  examined 
and  licen8e<l.  Compared  with  all  my 
restrictions  those  of  Utopians  seem 
mild. 

Upon  rereading  Bellamy’s  “Look¬ 
ing  Backward”  I  realize  with  a  shock 
how  fast  the  world  has  moved  since 
my  first  perusal  of  the  l)ook.  Mr. 
Barton,  you  recall,  preached  to  “as 
many  as  150,000”  by  means  of  tele¬ 
phonic  connections.  What  a  paltry 
audience  for  a  Father  Coughlin  or  a 
Ravmond  Fosdick  of  our  day!  IIow 
foolish  my  objections  now  appear  to 
the  regimentation  of  ideas  that  I 
thought  must  follow  Mr.  Barton’s 
mass  appeal. 

I  feared  the  cultural  program  in 
Utopias.  I  still  feel  that  I  could  not 
get  enthusiastic  over  the  “sacred  come¬ 


dies”  and  the  theological  discussiooi 
that  delighted  the  citizens  of  Chri*. 
tianopolis  but  I  have  certainly  ac. 
cepted  the  principle  of  state  cultuml 
programs.  The  best  music  I  have 
heard  during  the  last  month  has  been 
state  subsidized;  the  only  real  objects 
of  art  I  have  seen  for  a  whole  year 
have  been  in  civic  collections.  As  for 
state-supported  adult  education  I 
doubt  if  even  the  teachers  of  America 
realize  its  scope  —  Federal  subsidies 
to  the  states  for  such  services  reached 
$2,000,000  per  month  during  the 
course  of  1934. 

L^topian  hospitals  never  cared  more 
assiduously  for  the  casualties  of  life 
than  ours  during  the  industrial  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  recent  past.  The  tvpical 
strike  pictures  I  have  seen  in  news¬ 
papers  contain  (1)  a  mob  of  strikers, 
(2)  a  thin  line  of  policemen  and 
deputies  awaiting  the  battle,  and  (3) 
ambulances  ready  to  transport  the 
fallen  to  a  civic  hospital.  Something 
is  wrong  with  the  picture,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  ambulances. 

But  with  all  the  lamentable  dis¬ 
orders  of  recent  months  we  have  i 
recognition  of  mutual  interests  and 
practical  cooperation  that  would  as¬ 
tound  our  forebears.  Only  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  New  Jersey  farmers 
rowing  across  the  Delaware  to  sell 
their  produce  in  Philadelphia  were 
taxed  and  sometimes  stoned.  Today 
huge  trucks  of  foodstuffs  roll  across  a 
bridge  l)etween  those  two  cities.  Toll 
is  collected  at  only  one  end  of  the 
bridge  —  the  New  Jersey  end  —  but 
no  Pennsylvanian  I  know  has  ever  lost 
sleep  worrying  over  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  receipts.  When  I  drive 
across  the  state  line  between  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  York,  and  keep  my  eyes 
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alert  to  catch  sight  of  the  marker,  I 
think  of  the  days  when  armed  state 
guards  patrolled  that  border  line. 
Governors  of  today  may  send  tart 
notes  to  fellow  governors  and  commis¬ 
sions  wrangle  about  the  allocation  of 
power  from  inter-state  rivers  but  in¬ 
terstate  cooperation  goes  on  in  a  way 
that  the  men  who  fought  the  Civil 
War  would  declare  impossible. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  our 
present  society  is  perfect.  Far  from 
it.  I  am  not  blind  to  its  weaknesses. 
I  deplore  the  suffering  they  cause. 
What  gives  me  confidence  to  face  the 
future  is  the  thought  that  we  have 
already  incorporated  in  our  social  life 
the  features  I  once  thought  most 
vicious,  most  repugnant,  and  that  I 
find  them  quite  satisfactory.  No 
longer  do  I  fear  the  term  “state  con¬ 
trol.”  Practiced  as  it  is  by  my  fel¬ 
low  citizens  it  has  given  me  the  best 
of  my  present  experiences. 

“The  Shepherd  in  Virgil,”  wrote 
Samuel  Johnson,  “grew  at  last  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Love  and  found  him  a 
native  of  the  rocks.”  Without 
straining  the  metaphor  too  much  I 


can  say  that  I  have  at  last  looked  Uto¬ 
pian  practice  in  the  face  and  found 
it  a  friendly  neighbor.  Utopian  vi¬ 
sions  have  made  my  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in  than  my  grandfathers 
found  it.  I  do  not  know  if  future 
advance  will  be  made  in  the  name  of 
a  new  capitalism  or  of  technology  or 
of  Utopianism  but  I  know  that  we 
shall  advance. 

I  know  that  despite  selfishness  in 
high  places  and  economic  setbacks  the 
American  people  have  marched  from 
one  social  victory  to  another.  I  know 
that  a  nation  that  shed  its  best  blood 
to  free  slaves,  that  has  consistently 
refused  all  war  indenmities,  that  has 
made  its  public  school  the  typical 
national  institution,  that  idealizes 
childhood  and  is  almost  foolishly  sen¬ 
timental  over  weaklings,  is  good  at 
heart.  I  know  that  American  citizens 
with  all  the  natural  resources  at  their 
disposal  and  all  their  native  endow¬ 
ment  can  wrest  a  good  living  from  our 
comer  of  the  world. 

And  being  sure  of  such  things  I  no 
longer  fear  Utopias. 


THE  EDUCATORS’  VOTE  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Wendell  S.  Brooks 

PRESIDENT,  COLI.EX3E  OP  LIBERAL  ARTS 
BILLINGS  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  MONTANA 

Dr.  Brooka'  experiencea  aa  a  atudent  with  college  facultiea  were  at  Yale,  where  ha 
did  hia  undergraduate  work,  aa  well  aa  Chicago  and  Northweatern  aa  a  graduata 
atudent.  He  haa  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Carleton,  Northweatem,  Michigan, 
Intermountain  Union  (preaident),  and  Billinga. 


SINCE  New  Year’s  Day  two  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  great  moment  to 
education  have  been  made.  Both 
point  in  the  same  direction!  Both 
were  the  result  of  deliberate  action 
after  the  pros  and  cons  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Both  pronouncements  were 
made  by  the  leading  educational  bod¬ 
ies  in  their  respective  fields  —  assem¬ 
blies  of  men  including  those  occupy¬ 
ing  many  of  the  most  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  education  in  America,  men 
who  could  be  expected  to  foresee  (as 
well  as  any  can  today!)  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  decision. 

Both  pronouncements  indicate  the 
dependence  of  education  upon  the 
fruits  of  successful  business,  the  edu¬ 
cators’  approval  of  the  idea  of  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  and  their  distrust 
of  any  other  than  the  democratic  form 
of  government.  For  only  under  the 
democratic  form  of  government  can  it 
be  hoped  that  individual  initiative 
will  be  expressed,  and  individual  in¬ 
itiative  has  been  the  basis  for  our  suc¬ 
cess. 

These  pronouncements  uphold  the 
much-proclaimed  and  widely-approved 
purpose  of  education  —  the  purpose 
that  has  been  looked  upon  as  true  to 
the  highest  ideals  in  America — educa¬ 
tion  for  democracy! 

One  body  of  educators  was  the  As¬ 


sociation  of  American  Colleges.  The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  ii 
attended  by  hundreds  of  college  presi¬ 
dents,  a  few  college  deans,  occasionally 
a  treasurer  or  business  manager.  This 
group,  meeting  in  Atlanta  in  Janih 
ary,  voiced  the  dependence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges  generally^  upon  families 
of  wealth.  Had  not  the  college  en¬ 
dowments  been  built  up  by  generous 
gifts  from  people  of  means  ?  Had 
not  the  most  magnificent  buildings  on 
the  campus  been  erected  as  memorials 
to  a  man  or  woman  of  large  fortune! 
Were  not  the  presidents  themselves, 
many  of  them,  living  on  foundations 
which  only  a  wealthy  person  could 
establish  ?  Throughout  its  history 
the  American  college  has  looked  to 
people  of  wealth  for  its  development 
and,  latterly,  many  of  our  colleges 
have  looked  to  families  of  wealth  for 
their  very  maintenance  and  scarcely 
held  a  door  open  for  students  who 
could  not  pay.  Could  these  presidents 
have  been  expected  to  decide  other 
wise?  Did  not  self-preservation,  the 
first  law  of  nature,  dictate  their 
answer?  Would  it  not  have  been 
startling  if  men  and  women  facing  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  our  col¬ 
leges  had  decided  to  discard  the  old 
system  and  to  condemn  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  wealth? 


1  The  Association  now  includes  some  representatives  of  municipal  and  state  institutions,  but  I 
It  was  established  by  and  is  largrely  made  up  of  independent  and  church-related  colleges.  I 
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College  Presidents  vs.  College 
Professors 

College  presidents  are  not  college 
professors.  The  annual  catalog  still 
marks  many  of  them  as  “President 
and  professor  of . ” ;  but  the  pro¬ 

fessorial  part  of  their  duties  is  negli¬ 
gible,  many  of  them  not  attempting 
any  longer  to  teach  at  all.  Though 
many  presidents  have  been  professors, 
it  has  been  because  they  have  evi¬ 
denced  some  business  acumen  rather 
than  scholarship  that  the  Board  has 
called  them  to  the  presidency  this  last 
generation.  As  presidents,  they  have 
a  very  different  point  of  view  from 
the  professors — a  difference  that  un¬ 
happily  leads  to  misunderstanding  at 
times  in  meetings  with  the  faculty.^ 
So  whatever  publicity  college  profes¬ 
sors  may  have  gained  for  radical 
addresses  or  articles,  the  presidents 
have  kept  quietly  on  “making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines”  and  hoping, 
when  it  rains,  that  the  shower  will 
not  last  long!  The  professor  has  got¬ 
ten  into  the  newsprint,  but  it  has  been 
the  president  who  has  kept  the  col¬ 
lege  going,  and  he  knows  how  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing  this  and,  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  in  the  Association 
meeting,  he  votes  naturally,  wise  and 
experienced  man  that  he  is. 

School  Superintendents’  Vote 

The  second  body  to  reach  a  decision 
since  New  Year’s  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  education  was  the  Super¬ 
intendents’  Group  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 


The  history  of  the  position  of  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  the  United 
States  makes  an  interesting  comment 
upon  the  American  genius.  For  the 
superintendency,  Boards  of  Education 
have  demanded  a  good  business  man. 
If  he  were  also  an  educator,  fine!. 
But  if  he  proved  a  poor  business  man 
he  was  per  se  a  poor  superintendent  of 
schools  and  was  quickly  demoted. 

The  superintendents  of  schools  con¬ 
stitute,  therefore,  a  reasonably  good 
cross  section  of  the  business  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  superin¬ 
tendents  of  our  lai^r  cities  can  be 
depended  upon  to  attend  this  annual 
meeting  of  their  association.  These 
superintendents  at  home  are  close  to 
the  business  interests  of  their  cities. 
As  home  industries  prosper,  the  school 
plant  grows,  teachers  get  their  salaries, 
children  are  well-clothed  and  fed, 
there’s  a  chance  for  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  program,  the  school  superin¬ 
tendent  is  marked  a  successful  execu¬ 
tive.  If  shops  at  home  have  closed 
down,  the  school  houses  quickly  show 
need  of  repair,  teachers’  pay  is  re¬ 
duced  and  often  is  received  late,  chil¬ 
dren  are  irregular  in  attendance  and 
not  in  good  shape  either  physically  or 
spiritually,  the  morale  is  low  and  the 
superintendent’s  leadership  of  the 
schools  falls  into  question. 

Beside  the  big-city  superintendents, 
the  annual  meeting  can  be  counted  up¬ 
on  to  include  superintendents  of  a 
multitude  of  lesser  cities,  even  of 
small  towns  and  distant  hamlets.  For 


2  The  writer  waa  a  member  of  a  faculty  committee  of  five  appointed  to  study  the  curriculum 
regulations  at  a  leading  university.  We  met  twice  a  week,  considered  carefully  everything 
available  In  print  on  our  own  campus  or  elsewhere,  received  oral  and  written  suggestions 
from  most  of  our  fellow  teachers,  and  after  eight  months  were  ready,  we  thought,  to  make 
recommendations  for  revision  to  the  faculty.  But  so  little  appreciation  was  shown  of  the 
effort  of  the  administration  to  be  progressive  that  scarcely  a  single  change  was  approved  by 
the  faculty.  In  meeting  .after  meeting,  the  president  expressed  his  point  of  view  In  the  light 
of  his  contacts  outside  the  college  In  the  world  of  affairs;  members  of  the  committee  who  had 
worked  sympathetically  through  the  year  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  revision  desired,  but  to  no 
avail.  Finally,  in  des^ration,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  made  a  motion  recommending 
that  every  member  of  the  college  faculty  should  serve  In  some  administrative  capacity  one 
year  in  five!  "That  would  teach  them,”  he  said. 
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many  superintendents,  this  annual 
meeting  is  the  Mecca  toward  which 
they  travel  in  hopes  of  learning  of  a 
larger  opportunity.  If  they  return 
home  without  realizing  that  hope, 
their  disappointment  is  softened  some¬ 
what  because  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  hob-nob  with  some  of  the  big  ones ! 

Whether  from  a  small  town  or  a 
big  city,  the  school  superintendent 
realizes  his  responsibility  as  business 
manager  of  his  schools  and  he  has  seen 
the  close  correlation  between  business 
conditions  in  his  home  community 
and  the  smooth  conduct  and  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  his  schools. 

Was  it  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
these  school  superintendents  in  annual 
session  should  vote  to  abandon  the 
present  basis  for  business  in  America  ? 
Did  not  the  very  maintenance  of  their 
work,  their  professional  standing, 
their  economic  future  all  dictate  their 
decision  to  continue  to  build  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  past  several 
generations  of  successful  business 
men  ? 

This  paper  has  not  one  whit  of 
criticism  of  the  vote  of  either  the  col¬ 
lege  presidents  or  the  superintendents 
of  schools.  Their  decisions  were  ex¬ 
actly  what  might  be  expected  from 
these  two  groups.  The  writer  would 
have  been  astonished  if  either  associa¬ 
tion  had  decided  otherwise.  The  op¬ 
posite  decision  by  either  body  might 
have  jeopardized,  temporarily  at  least, 
the  support  of  the  colleges  or  of  the 
public  school  system. 

Whai  Do  These  Decisions  Portend? 

But  what  are  the  implications  of 
these  two  decisions?  What  do  these 
two  pronouncements  mean? 

Both  decisions  indicate  the  educa¬ 
tors’  acknowledgement  of  their  de¬ 
pendence  upon  business  as  it  has  been 


conducted  and  their  unwillingness  to 
launch  out  on  uncharted  seas. 

In  democracy,  the  colleges  have 
thrived  and  their  enrollments  have 
been  multiplied;  in  democracy,  the 
public  schools  have  undertaken  and 
carried  on  a  task  the  size  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  is  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  education. 

Under  the  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  these  educational  leaderi 
have  achieved  a  large  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  So  did  their  predecessors  before 
them.  The  college  presidents  and  the 
superintendents  of  schools,  therefore, 
vote  to  continue  to  support  the  busi¬ 
ness  basis  which  has  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  personal  success  and 
that  of  their  schools  and  for  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  America  generally. 

Was  their  vote  made  with  an  eye 
out  to  business  simply,  or  do  our  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  believe  there  is  a 
great  good  inherent  in  the  democratic 
principles  that  must  lx*  preserved? 
That  democratic  government  is  pecu-  j 
liarly  adapted  to  America?  That,  in 
spite  of  its  weaknesses,  democratic 
government  is  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other  possible  form  for  the  United 
States  ?  I 

Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  carry  I 
the  implications  of  their  decisions  in¬ 
to  lx>th  realms  of  education,  as  the 
writer  has  devoted  himself  in  recent 
years  to  the  college  the  remainder  of 
his  paper  will  be  confined  to  the  im- 
jdications  of  this  decision  for  the 
American  college. 

Do  Presidents  Preserve  Ideals  of 
Democracy? 

In  a  distant  annual  meeting,  the 
college  president  has  voted  to  preserve 
the  ideals  of  democracy.  When  he 
gets  home  to  his  o\^ti  campus,  will  he 
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be  equally  insistent  that  the  ideals  of 
democracy  be  preserved? 

“Surely  the  management  of  a  state 
is  a  matter  for  which  men  cannot  be 
too  intelligent,  a  matter  that  needs  the 
unhindered  thought  of  the  finest 
minds.  How  can  a  society  be  saved, 
or  be  strong,  except  it  be  led  by  its 
wisest  men?” 

“Imagine  the  reaction  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  party  at  Athens  to  this  aristo¬ 
cratic  gospel  at  a  time  when  war 
seemed  to  require  the  silencing  of  all 
criticism,  and  when  the  wealthy  and 
lettered  minority  were  plotting  a  revo¬ 
lution  .  .  . 

“Then  the  revolution  came,  and 
men  fought  for  it  and  against,  bitterly 
and  to  the  death.  When  the  democ- 
.  racv  won,  the  fate  of  Socrates  was  do- 
cided:  he  was  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  revolting  party,  however  pacific 
he  might  himself  have  been;  he  was 
the  source  of  the  hated  aristocratic 
philosophy;  he  was  the  corrupter  of 
youths  drunk  with  debate.”* 

Great  Teachers  Attract  Students 

As  Socrates  attracted  to  himself 
the  eager  youths  of  his  day,  so  the 
really  great  teachers  of  more  recent 
times  have  attracted  those  eager-to- 
learn  “studentes”  and  thus  sprang  up 
the  college  —  in  its  best  sense,  a  “col¬ 
legium”  of  teachers  and  those  wishing 
to  be  taught.  Is  it  still  the  good 
teacher  that  attracts  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  our  colleges  today,  or  are 
other  factors  at  work?^ 

.Mong  with  the  first  robin  and  the 
crocus,  another  sure  sign  of  spring  is 
the  flood  of  “literature”  sent  out  by 
the  colleges  to  all  members  of  the  high 


school  graduating  classes  in  their 
vicinity.  Two  features  will  invari¬ 
ably  be  found  in  every  piece  of  such 
publicity.  First,  each  college  will 
boast  of  any  prominent  place  occupied 
by  any  of  its  own  graduates.  This 
is  specific.  “Mr.  A.  attended  this  col¬ 
lege.  Look  at  him  now.  Come,  young 
man,  young  woman,  fresh  from  high 
school,  to  this  college  and  (the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  clear)  you’ll  not  have  to  do 
ordinary  work  all  your  life,  but  you’ll 
be  headed  for  a  high  position,  for 
leadership  and  public  esteem.” 

The  second  feature  common  to  this 
publicity  is  the  general  boast,  long 
since  made  familiar  by  the  publishers, 
that  73  per  cent  of  the  “famous”  men 
and  women  (listed  in  Who's  Who  in 
America)  are  college  graduates  and  a 
still  greater  proportion,  85  per  cent, 
have  had  some  years  in  coll^.  Lack¬ 
ing  distinguished  graduates  of  its  own, 
a  college  must  confine  itself  to  this 
latter  and  more  general  form  of 
appeal. 

What  is  the  impression  made  by 
either  or  both  of  these  appeals  ?  That 
the  colleges  produce  the  leaders.  And 
the  suggestion :  that  if  the  young 
high  school  reader  is  ambitious  for 
leadership  he  must  come  to  college. 

American  Leaders  College-trained, 
But  — 

That  the  present  leaders  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life  have,  largely,  had  college  ex¬ 
perience  and  have  profited  by  college 
training  is  an  established  fact,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  col¬ 
leges  as  at  present  conducted  are  train¬ 
ing  their  young  people  for  leadership 
in  any  such  sense  or  in  any  such  pro- 


8  rhirant,  "The  Story  of  Phlloeophy.” 

4  One  midwestem  hi^h  school  reports  visits  from  representatives  of  thirty  colleges  In  a 
single  week;  one  small  college  with  a  limited  faculty  boasts  four  men  In  the  field  seeking 
students! 
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portion  as  the  colleges  of  a  generation 
ago.  Not  many  in  those  days  at¬ 
tended  college  urdesa  they  wished  per¬ 
sonally  to  prepare  themseh'es  for  posi¬ 
tions  of  leadership  —  professional,  to 
be  sure  —  in  their  communities.  And 
students  still  in  high  school  are  being 
urged  into  college  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  the  high  placos 
in  life.  Is  this  educating  for  democ¬ 
racy,  this  first  impression  that  the 
youngsters  receive  of  the  function  of 
college  ? 

Once  on  the  campus,  the  alert 
young  man  or  woman  soon  learns  that 
membership  in  this  or  that  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  of  real  advantage,  that 
the  wife  of  Professor  X  is  the  one 
through  whom  to  seek  an  introduction 
to  local  society,  that  Professor  Z  is  in 
a  position  to  be  of  most  use  to  the 
aspiring  young  graduate,  so  “get  your 
work  for  him  even  though  you  slide 
the  others.” 

The  public  high  school  enrollment 
is  nowadays  fairly  representative  of 
the  community  —  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  lowly  —  and  while  the  boys  and 
girls  are  in  high  school  they  are  still 
members  of  the  home  community. 

College  Students  Privileged 

The  Freshman  in  college  is  pres¬ 
ently  given  to  understand  that  he  is 
now  in  the  privileged  class.  He  is 
reminded  of  former  classmates  whom 
he  has  left  behind  him  at  home.  They 
have  to  work  now  —  in  an  office,  a 
shop,  a  store,  even  in  a  kitchen  — 
eight  hours  a  day,  perhaps  more, 
while  he  has  the  opportunity  of  get¬ 
ting  apart  from  the  real  world — even 
such  of  the  world  as  he  mixed  in  dur¬ 
ing  his  high  school  days  —  to  attend 
two  or  three  hours  of  classes  or  lec¬ 
tures  a  day  and  maybe  to  study  as 


many  more  hours.  Why  is  he  so 
separated — apart  from  responsibilities 
such  as  his  former  mates  are  now 
carrying  ?  Why  does  he  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  for  study  ?  Not  usually  be¬ 
cause  of  his  superior  mentality,  for 
many  at  home  are  intellectually  supe¬ 
rior  to  many  of  those  in  college.®  He 
is  privileged!  And  the  more  serious 
speakers  from  the  salutatory  of 
Freshman  year  to  the  commencement 
address  at  graduation  will  impress 
him  with  the  urge  to  join  responsi¬ 
bility  with  privilege  and  prepare  him¬ 
self,  thanks  to  these  privileges,  for  a 
position  of  high  responsibility  in  the 
land. 

As  he  has  observed  the  campus  life 
with  its  separations,  classifications, 
competitions  and  distinctions,  he  may 
have  been  receiving  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  iii-3  as  it  is,  for  the  competi¬ 
tions  of  the  campus  (he  has  been 
told)  are  truly  as  bitter  as  any  he 
will  meet  in  after  life!  But  has  he, 
in  experiencing  these  various  divi¬ 
sions,  been  getting  an  honest  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life  in  a  democracy?  Are 
our  colleges  educating  for  democracy  ? 

Professors'  Attitudes  Toward 
Government 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  so<5alled  prohibi¬ 
tion  era  was  the  fact  that  so  many 
growing  boys  and  girls  knew  that 
their  parents  winked  at,  or  entirely 
disregarded,  the  eighteenth  amend¬ 
ment.  The  parents’  indifference  to 
law  did  not  breed  law-abiding  chil¬ 
dren.  Nor  are  these  children,  after 
they  reach  college,  less  observing  of 
their  professors.  Students  soon  know 
the  attitude  of  their  professors  not 
only  toward  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
toward  the  law  of  the  college.  They 


6  Cf.  Cooperative  Survey  by  the  Colleges  of  Wisconsin,  and  others. 
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goon  learn  that  one  professor  insists 
upon  punctuality,  regularity  of  prep¬ 
aration  and  precision  of  statement 
and  that  a  clever  student  can  “get 
away  with  murder”  under  another 
professor.  They  know  which  teachers 
can  be  depended  upon  to  enforce 
directions  from  the  dean,  bursar  or 
president,  and  they  usually  know 
other  teachers  who  will  slight  or 
openly  disregard  the  same  directions. 

These  variations  in  attitude  held  by 
different  professors  toward  the  rules 
of  the  college  are  quite  similar  to  the 
variations  which  one  may  find  in 
most  any  community  in  interpreting 
and  in  enforcing  law\  The  college  is 
not  unlike  the  community  outside.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  college  be 
considerably  better  than  the  commu¬ 
nity  outside? 

Administration  in  College 

Thus  far  we  have  been  concerned 
with  the  student  himself  in  high 
school  and  in  college.  Now  for  the 
college  professor! 

My  wife  sat  visiting  on  the  beach 
with  a  distinguished  professor.  I  had 
lately  returned  to  my  duties  in  the 
city;  she,  with  our  children,  was  pro¬ 
longing  her  stay  in  upper  Michigan 
and  the  professor,  taking  a  kindly  in¬ 
terest  in  my  brood,  had  walked  the 
mile  between  our  cottages  to  see  that 
all  was  well. 

“He  was  ever  so  much  more  talka¬ 
tive  than  usual,”  she  told  me  after¬ 
wards  and  she,  contrary  to  her  cus¬ 
tom,  mostly  listened!  Summer  was 
wearing  away;  soon  he  must  return 
to  begin  another  college  year  —  his 
thirtieth  in  that  institution.  What 
changes  would  there  be  ?  What  addi¬ 
tional  readjustments  must  he  make? 
What  new  ideas  would  that  young 


dean  have  hatched  during  the  sum¬ 
mer?  How  long  could  this  professor 
keep  on  compromising  his  ideal, 
wrought  through  the  years,  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  dictates  of  a  relatively 
inexperienced  man,  but  the  man  who 
was  then  “in  power”  ? 

“How  can  you  stand  it  ?”  my  wife 
ventured.  “When  you  get  back  to 
college  can  you  not  do  something 
about  it?” 

“Margaret  I  have  a  wife  and  five 
children,”  was  his  only  answer. 

When  she  told  me  this,  the  Bellum 
Oallicum  came  to  mind  and  I  recalled 
that  Caesar  also  demanded  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  chief  men  as  hostages.  The 
professor’s  economic  problem  and  the 
continued  development  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  interested  me  as  a  friend  and 
admirer,  but,  as  an  observer  of  edu¬ 
cational  administration,  I  was  even 
more  interested  in  the  fact  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  arbitrariness  of  a  new 
administrator  that  college  was  losing 
the  counsel  of  a  man  who  had  repre¬ 
sented  America  in  an  international 
educational  conference,  a  teacher  who 
had  devoted  himself  wholeheartedly 
through  thirty  years  to  every  move¬ 
ment  for  the  betterment  of  that  col¬ 
lege,  a  scholar  who  was  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  scores  of  other  scholars  and 
who  was  still  winning  new  laurels  in 
his  chosen  field. 

Is  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  many 
administrators  toward  the  professors 
—  an  attitude  which  the  students 
often  know  too  well  —  educating  our 
college  students  for  democracy? 

“We  teachers  who  have  been  here 
longer,”  a  college  professor  said  to 
the  writer  when  visiting  his  institu¬ 
tion,  “realize  that  we  are  living  under 
an  autocracy.  Ancient  history  has  no 
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examples  more  autocratic,  more  tyran¬ 
nical,  than  our  president  is  at  times!” 

If  we  are  coming  to  a  dictatorship 
in  America,  those  college  students  and 
professors  will  perhaps  be  best  pre¬ 
pared  for  it  who  saw  their  president, 
a  man  of  proved  experience  and  good 
record,  summarily  dismissed  without 
a  hearing  and  without  a  statement. 
So  a  board  of  collie  trustees  in  demo¬ 
cratic  America,  professing  to  conduct 
a  college  for  the  preparation  of  young 
people  for  good  citizenship,  forsakes 
all  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  fol¬ 
lows  like  sheep  the  dictates  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  member  whose  actions  the  presi¬ 
dent  had  dared  to  question ! 

Whether  trustee,  president,  or  col¬ 
lege  dean  —  if  our  influence  upon  our 
students  is  to  be  such  as  to  encourage 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  democratic 
ideals  our  actions,  so  far  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  know  them,  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  democracy.  For 
actions  still  speak  louder  than  words 
and,  regardless  of  the  ideals  the  cata¬ 
log  professes  or  the  chapel  speaker 
enunciates,  the  students  judge  us  as 
they  know  us.  We  cannot  teach  de¬ 
mocracy  and  live  autocracy! 

Instances  prove  nothing  at  all  but, 
since  these  illustrations  could  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  anyone  long  experienced  in 
the  college  world,  it  seems  time  to  ask 
whether  or  not  our  colleges  are  edu¬ 
cating,  as  well  as  they  might,  for 
democracy. 

On  What  Does  Democracy  Depend? 

The  success  of  democracy  depends, 
we  are  told,  upon  the  education  of  the 
masses.  For  a  quarter  century,  the 


people  of  the  United  States  have  evi-] 
denced  their  belief  by  their  works 
in  paying  taxes  and  in  sending  their 
children  to  school,  to  an  extents 
achieved  by  no  other  people  at  any 
time.  Educated  leaders  make  educa¬ 
tion  attractive  to  the  masses.  The ' 
colleges  have  in  the  past  furnished 
those  leaders. 

Experienced  college  teachers  have 
lately  witnessed  too  often,  among  their 
upper  classmen  and  recent  graduates, 
not  the  “divine  discontent”  that  drives 
them  out  to  accomplish  something  in 
the  world,  but  the  spineless  discon¬ 
tent  that  bemoans  the  hardness  of  life, 
feels  too  good  for  the  only  job  within 
reach,  and  maintains  a  chronic  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  things  in  general. 

A  Workable  Democratic  Ideal 
Imperative  on  Campus 

After  we  have  thrown  as  much  of 
the  blame  as  we  can  upon  the  depres¬ 
sion,  upon  national  and  international 
uncertainties,  must  we  not  shoulder  a 
part  of  the  responsibility  ourselves? 
How  often,  as  college  professors,  have 
we  let  our  students  see  a  lack  of  co¬ 
operation,  an  undemocratic  attitude, 
toward  the  administration  ?  How 
often,  as  administrators,  have  we  as¬ 
sumed  the  role  of  dictator?  If  the 
ideals  of  democracy  are  to  be  pre¬ 
served  for  the  United  States,  they 
must  be  made  to  appear  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  professors  and  presidents 
alike  will  cling  to  them;  they  must 
be  made  so  attractive  that  our  college 
students  will  cherish  them  and  strive 
for  their  attainment. 


the  folk  high  school  — the  DANISH  WAY  OUT 

Mary  A.  Greenwood 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.  With 
the  Danes,  the  spoken  word  proved 
mightier  than  the  pen.  Serfdom  was 
abolished  during  the  period  of  land 
reforms  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century;  and  in  1814,  National 
schools  were  founded.  The  world- 
war  of  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
however,  brought  an  end  to  this  prog¬ 
ress.  Prostrated  by  the  Napoleonic 
wars  and  by  the  punishment  given 
them  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
little  kingdom  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
a  complete  collapse.  During  the  years 
of  stupor  which  followed,  a  spiritual 
leader  arose  and  the  Danes  were  finally 
aroused  by  the  “living  word”  to  a 
new  type  of  action  —  the  conquest  of 
illiteracy.  Thus  Denmark’s  path  to 
freedom  has  been  through  its  unique 
system  of  adult  education  —  the  folk 
high  school. 

The  awakening  came  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  revival  in  which  the  peasants 
began  to  grasp  the  idea  of  extending 
Christian  brotherhood  among  them; 
they  then  began  to  bestir  themselves 
to  help  themselves  and  each  other. 
This  was  followed  by  a  cultural  en¬ 
lightenment  through  the  folk  high 
school  movement.  This  in  turn  was 
followed  by  a  general  uplift  of  the 
rural  population  and  resulted  in  the 
farmers  acquiring  great  political  influ¬ 
ence.  The  illiterate  and  abject  peas¬ 
ants  had  become  intelligent,  prosper¬ 
ous  farmers.  The  folk  high  school 
had  changed  the  “mind”  of  its  rural 
population;  therefore,  the  communi¬ 
ties;  therefore,  the  nation.  As  Dr. 


Moltensen,  Supervisor  of  Folk  High 
Schools,  in  his  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  gymnasium  at  the  Niels 
Bukh  School  in  July,  1933,  said  in 
part,  “Your  country  is  what  you  make 
it;  that  was  Gnmdtvig’s  idea,  and 
that  saved  Denmark  after  1864;  and 
that  can  save  Denmark  again.” 

Born  during  the  period  of  land 
reforms,  Grundtvig,  who  was  a  poet, 
philosopher,  historian,  theologian,  and 
educator,  became  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Danish  people  for  a  period  of 
almost  seventy  years. 

It  was  during  a  visit  in  England 
that  Grundtvig  gained  the  idea  that 
served  as  the  foundation  for  his  future 
activity.  From  his  observation  of  the 
bustling  life  in  London,  he  concluded 
that  the  fundamental  trouble  with 
Danish  life  was  their  lack  of  freedom. 

On  his  return  to  Denmark,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  untiring  work  for  freedom  in 
the  church,  state,  and  school.  The 
Danish  peasants  must  be  prepared  for 
their  part  in  the  national  life;  they 
must  know  the  history  and  geography 
of  the  Fatherland,  and  they  must  be 
able  to  use  the  Danish  language  flu¬ 
ently.  He  had  great  faith  in  the  com¬ 
mon  people  and  became  enthusiastic 
for  their  education. 

In  this  new  freedom  for  the  school, 
he  believed  that  the  education  of  the 
masses  was  not  to  be  the  formal  book¬ 
learning  of  the  aristocracy  or  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  but  should  be  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  understanding  of  life, 
and  this  would  lead  to  an  intelligent 
participation  in  the  national  life.  The 
farmers’  schools  should  not  aim  to 
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make  them  “aristocrats,”  nor  take 
th^  away  from  farming;  but  they 
should  awaken  the  peasants  spiritually 
and  develop  personality  so  that  they 
might  return  to  their  farms  and  find 
happiness  in  their  work.  He  believed 
that  the  best  time  in  the  youth’s  life 
for  the  school  to  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  from  18  to  25  years  of  age. 
After  leaving  the  elementary  school  at 
14,  the  youth  should  work  on  the  farm 
during  those  years  when  he  is  so 
anxious  to  get  to  work.  Then  after 
four  years  or  more  of  working,  he 
could  live  at  an  adult  school  for  a  five 
months’  term  during  the  winter.  By 
the  time  that  he  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  problems  and  per¬ 
plexities  of  life,  he  would  have  reached 
the  age  of  understanding  and  hav(0  the 
interest  to  learn  for  himself. 

At  first,  Grundtvig’s  plan  for  the 
school  seemed  on  the  road  to  success¬ 
ful  fulfillment  by  the  government,  but 
the  academicians  of  the  day  caused  the 
plan  to  be  “shelved”  because  the  ideas 
were  “inimical  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Latin.” 

It  was  a  practical  condition  that 
fated  the  new  school  to  be  started, 
and  since  continued,  as  a  privately 
owned  school.  The  State,  however, 
now  pays  for  one  term  for  any  one 
who  wishes  to  attend.  The  first  folk 
high  school  was  erected  in  1844  in 
North  Slesvig  where  a  “culture”  war 
was  waged  against  the  Germans. 

This  war,  which  ended  in  1850, 
resulted  in  arousing  a  new  feeling  for 
the  Fatherland.  The  people  had  now 
awakened  from  their  deep  apathy. 
By  the  Constitutional  Law  of  1849, 
Denmark  obtained  a  free  constitution, 
which  also  brought  about  educational 
freedom.  The  “spirit  of  1848,”  hav¬ 
ing  awakened  in  the  peasants  a  love 
for  the  Fatherland,  was  then  followed 


by  a  feeling  for  popular  education. 
Thus  was  the  stage  set  for  the  folk 
high  school  movement. 

.Vfter  the  war  Kristian  Kold  be¬ 
came  the  pioneer  and  the  chief  man 
in  establishing  the  Danish  Folk  High 
School  and  carrying  out  Grundtvig’a 
philosophy  of  popular  education.  Kold 
became  the  great  teacher  of  the  new 
education. 

As  this  enlightenment  was  to  be 
spiritual  and  cultural,  there  were  no 
practical  subjects  nor  examinations, 
as  these  were  an  end  unto  themselves; 
therefore,  no  assigned  homework  and 
no  marks.  As  the  written  word  had 
no  meaning  to  the  peasants  of  that 
time,  no  textbooks  were  used.  The 
teacher  and  his  “living”  word  alone 
stood  between  these  peasant  pupils 
and  their  enlightenment.  History 
was  the  central  subject  of  the  daily 
lectures,  because  it  was  considered  the 
Itest  medium  of  understanding  life 
and  its  problems.  The  listeners  were 
made  to  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the 
stream  of  life  which  has  come  down 
from  the  far  distant  past  to  the  present 
and  is  going  on  into  the  future.  This 
feeling  of  being  a  part  of  life  must 
be  so  strong  that  it  continues  with  the 
pupil  after  he  has  returned  to  his  work 
on  the  farm.  Because  the  teacher 
chooses  from  the  mass  of  historical 
and  biographical  material  that  in 
which  he  himself  is  most  interested, 
he  has  the  listeners’  attention  and 
awakens  in  them  a  desire  for  question¬ 
ing,  and  in  the  discussions  the  teacher 
endeavors  to  develop  the  power  of 
weighing  and  judgment. 

The  War  of  1864,  which  robbed 
Denmark  of  the  whole  province  of 
Slesvig  provided  the  impetus  for  the 
great  national  movement  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  all  the  kingdom.  The 
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period  following  this  war  became  the 
great  period  of  the  Danish  folk  high 
schools. 

During  the  ’YO’s,  North  American 
and  Argentine  com  began  flooding  the 
European  markets.  Denmark,  whose 
chief  product  was  com,  experienced  a 
severe  economic  crisis,  but  instead  of 
erecting  tariff  walls  as  several  neigh¬ 
boring  countries  did,  the  Danish 
farmer  changed  to  butter  and  bacon 
and  imported  the  cheap  corn.  The 
spirit  of  the  folk  high  schools  had  be¬ 
come  felt  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  the  cooperative  movement  came 
into  being.  All  this  was  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  were  open  to  new 
ideas  and  were  no  longer  held  down 
by  suspicion.  If  the  farmers  had  not 
been  equal  to  meet  this  crisis,  the 
entire  country  would  have  been  en¬ 
gulfed  in  an  economic  maelstrom. 

The  folk  high  school  movement, 
then,  began  with  these  schools  called 
the  Gmndtvigian;  but  as  the  Grundt- 
vigian  movement  brought  the  Grundt- 
vigian  schools,  so  also  other  move¬ 
ments  during  the  following  years  re¬ 
sulted  in  each  establishing  its  own 
folk  high  schools. 

A  pietistic  religious  movement  arose 
in  1861  known  as  the  “Indre  Mis¬ 
sion.”  It  was  a  religious  revival 
within  the  Lutheran  church;  but  the 
Indre  Mission  members  did  not  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  church.  The  Indre 
Mission  group,  knowing  the  influence 
of  the  Gmndtvig  schools,  established 
their  ovra  schools  where  the  children 
going  from  Indre  Mission  homes 
could  retain  a  more  direct  religious 
influence.  They  felt  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  returning  from  the  folk  high 
schools  had  gotten  away  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  atmosphere  of  their  homes. 

The  Mission  people  believe  that  a 
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man  should  first  be  a  Christian,  and 
he  will  then  be  a  good  man;  and  they 
attempt  to  bring  their  pupils  more 
directly  under  a  Christian  influence. 
Both  schools  open  the  day  with  a 
hymn  and  a  reading  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  but  the  Mission  school  gives 
an  explanation  of  what  has  been  read. 
The  Gmndtvigian  school  does  not 
teach  religion  directly. 

The  Mission  schools  took  up  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
in  Denmark,  while  the  Gmndtvigian 
schools  did  not.  These  organizations 
are  more  religious  than  their  Ameri¬ 
can  cousins.  The  Mission  schools, 
also,  have  included  more  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  technical  subjects  in  their 
teaching.  The  Indre  Mission  has  now 
a  number  of  well-organized  schools 
under  its  control. 

More  recently,  the  trade  imions  and 
the  Social  Democrat  Party  have  estab¬ 
lished  Workers’  Schools.  Then,  there 
are  the  folk  high  schools  which  give 
special  emphasis  on  a  certain  subject, 
not  history.  An  internationally  known 
one'  is  the  Niels  Bukh  School  which 
emphasizes  gymnastics.  In  Copen¬ 
hagen  there  is  another  type  in  which 
the  pupils  do  not  live  at  the  school 
as  is  the  custom  in  all  the  other  folk 
high  schools,  but  merely  attend  the 
school  during  the  day. 

A  new  outcome  of  the  folk  high 
school  movement  is  the  International 
Folk  High  School  which  began  its 
work  after  the  late  World  War.  This 
school  emphasizes  the  international  re¬ 
lations.  Gmndtvig’s  purpose  was  to 
arouse  the  people  and  make  them  na¬ 
tionally  conscious.  This  has  long  been 
accomplished.  Now  that  with  changed 
world  conditions  national  isolation  is 
impossible,  this  school  is  attempting  to 
abridge  these  national  differences  by 
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the  pupils  from  the  various  nations 
meeting  one  another  in  a  friendly  way 
and  creating  a  better  understanding  of 
one  another. 

Knowing  the  influence  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Grundtvigian  schools  these  other 
types,  wishing  to  spread  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  same  way,  have  copied  the 
form  of  the  school,  but  have  modified 
it  to  meet  their  purpose.  I./et  it  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  Grundt¬ 
vigian  schools  feel  that  they  are  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  the  other  schools  are  not 
true  folk  high  schools;  they  merely 
have  the  name. 

The  term  “folk  high  sch(X>l”  in  its 
present  development,  therefore,  in¬ 
cludes  schools  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  various  groufw  within  its  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  present  folk  high  school  then 
is  not  a  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  early  school.  The  movement  which 
started  the  early  schools  has  ended. 
The  Grundtvig  followers  emphasized 
the  development  of  the  national  spirit. 
This  has  been  accomplished,  and  Den¬ 
mark  has  developed  since  the  time  of 
Grundtvig  and  Kold.  At  that  time 
the  education  of  the  average  Dane 
w’as  very  low.  The  people  could  not 
read  intelligently  so  the  only  way  to 
get  hold  of  them  was  through  the 
spoken  word.  It  is  quite  natural  that 
the  schools  have  changed  with  a 
changed  population. 

Changed,  too,  is  the  political  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  farmer.  As  previously 
explained,  the  Grundtvigian  high 
schools  were  peasants’  or  farmers’ 
schools.  The  increased  knowledge  and 
co-operation  among  the  farmers  was 
followed  by  the  rise  of  the  farmers 
politically.  Fifty  years  ago  the  ur¬ 
ban  population  comprised  only  about 
a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the 


whole  country.  At  the  present  time 
rather  less  than  half  the  population 
live  in  the  country  and  among  the 
rural  population  are  included  artisans 
and  traders.  This  change  of  popula¬ 
tion  partially  explains  why  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  lost  the  political  supremacy. 
The  Farmers’  Party  lost  out  in  poli¬ 
tics  because  they  looked  out  for  them¬ 
selves  too  much  and  lost  the  vote  of 
the  other  groups.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  there  is  no  opposition  be¬ 
tween  the  Farmers  and  Socialists. 

The  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Trade  Unions  have  established  two 
Workers’  Folk  High  Schools.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  they  will  establish  more  as 
they  become  financially  able  to  do  so. 
These  schools  have  some  courses  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  other  folk  high  schools  but 
unlike  the  regular  schools  they  do  not 
str(*ss  history.  They  have  special 
trade-union  courses  and  in  the  lec¬ 
tures  and  study  circles  they  stress 
sociological,  philosophical,  and  educa¬ 
tional  problems  that  were  described  by 
one  of  the  principals  as  “workers’  cul¬ 
tural  problems.” 

As  the  folk  high  schools  were 
planned  for  a  rural  population,  they 
have  not  attracted  many  industrial 
workers  from  the  city.  At  the  present 
time,  the  situation  is  whether  the  folk 
high  school  ideas  can  be  applied  to 
the  larger  urban  population  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  they  have  been  with  the 
rural  population.  That  is  their  prob¬ 
lem.  Whether  they  can  gain  admit¬ 
tance  to  all  classes,  or  remain  the 
schools  of  the  farmers  is  the  story  for 
the  future. 

The  folk  high  school  is  typically  a 
Danish  institution  and  in  its  various 
present-day  expressions  are  symbolized 
the  hopes  of  the  Danish  people. 
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Electrons  (Positive  and  Negative), 
Protona  Photons,  Neutrons,  and  Cosmic 
Bays.  By  Robert  *■!.  Millikan.  The  Unl- 
Tersity  of  Chicago  Press. 

This  book  brings  up  to  date  or  as  nearly 
as  is  possible  in  a  science  which  is  ad  vane* 
ing  as  fast  as  Physics,  Professor  Millikan’s 
•TTie  Electron,”  first  publishecl  in  1917, 
with  a  second  edition  in  1924.  The  pres¬ 
ent  text  comprises  ten  chapters  practic¬ 
ally  unchanged,  except  for  a  discussion  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  X  of  the  DuMond 
Kirkpatrick  E.xperiment  dealing  with  the 
Compton  Effect. 

Cliapter  XI  covers  a  vitally  important 
phenomenon  concerning  waves  and  par¬ 
ticles — “particles  actually  are  found  ex¬ 
perimentally  to  act  like  waves  and  waves 
to  act  like  particles.”  Diffraction  patterns 
for  both  photons  (waves)  and  electrons 
(particles)  are  sho^vn  in  juxtaposition. 

Chapter  XII,  on  the  spinning  electron, 
the  brilliant  concept  of  Uhlenbeck  and 
Goudsmit  that  the  electron  revolves  upon 
its  axis,  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
recent  experiments,  and  deals  with  the 
modern  theories  involved  in  the  fine  struc¬ 
ture  of  spectrum  lines  and  the  electronic 
levels  of  the  atom.  X-ray  spectra  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  also  those  given  by  atoms  stripped 
of  one  or  more  of  their  electrons. 

Two  chapters  on  cosmic  rays,  the  first 
(XII)  on  their  discovery  and  origin,  and 
the  second  (XVI,  covering  about  fifty 
pages)  on  their  nature,  will  prove  of  great 
interest  to  the  layman  who  has  kept  in 
touch  with  this  field  of  Physics  through 
articles  in  current  popular  literature. 

Professor  Millikan  originally  led  one 
group  of  observers  who  contended  that 
cosmic  rays  were  photons.  The  particle 
(or  corpuscular)  school  was  led  by  Prof. 
Arthur  H.  Compton.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  of  the  secondary  effects  are  due  to 
photons.  Professor  Millikan  presents  a 
wealth  of  most  interesting  experimental 
data  and  discusses  the  bearing  of  the 
interchange  of  mass  and  energy  uijon  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  these  interesting 


rays.  So  many  factors  are  involved,  and 
the  resulting  complexity  of  the  phenomena 
is  so  great,  that  the  questions  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  nature  of  these  rays  is  by  no  means 
definitely  settled.  The  probability,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  primary  phenomena  are 
corpuscular.  The  source  of  the  rays  also 
is  as  yet  an  enigma. 

Chapter  XIV  introduces  the  “free  posi¬ 
tive  electron”  or  positron,  discovered  Aug¬ 
ust  2nd,  1931,  by  Anderson  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  during  a 
study  of  cosmic  ray  phenomena  with  the 
conventional,  vertical  cloud  chamber  in 
which  he  had  placed  centrally  a  plate  of 
lead.  Anderson  also,  in  1933,  first  pre¬ 
sented  the  fact  that  free  electrons,  both 
positive  and  negative,  are  produced  simul¬ 
taneously  by  the  impact  of  a  single 
gamma-ray  photon. 

Cosmic  ray  “showers”  are  discussed; 
also  positrons  obtained  from  artificially 
activated  substances.  The  probable  ulti¬ 
mate  fate  of  the  positron  is  given — namely 
its  annihilation,  ‘Attended  by  the  creation 
of  a  gamma-ray  photon. 

In  Chapter  XV  we  are  intro<luced  to  the 
neutron,  a  highly  penetrating  particle 
(produced  in  beryllium  under  bombard¬ 
ment  by  rays  from  polonium)  discovered 
in  1930  by  Boethe  and  Be<*ker,  and  further 
explained  in  1934  by  Chadwick.  This  par¬ 
ticle,  as  indicated  by  its  name,  bears  no 
electric  charge.  Dr.  Millikan  also  deals 
with  the  problems  of  the  possible  nature 
of  the  neutron,  and  closes  the  chapter 
with  an  extended  treatment  of  the  part 
played  by  this  particle  in  the  field  of  the 
artificial  disintegration  of  the  atom. — 
Norton  A.  Kent,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Boston  University. 

Highroad  to  English  Literature.  By 
Elizabeth  Collette,  Teacher  of  English, 
Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  xviii  616  pages.  Profusely 
illustrated,  with  numerous  charts.  $1.60. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1935. 

This  handsomely  bound  and  intensely 
interesting  History  of  English  Literature 
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provides  the  information  that  the  hig’h 
school  student  needs  as  a  background  for 
this  study.  Each  of  its  eight  chapters  is 
a  complete  and  very  helpful  guide  to  the 
literature  of  the  period  which  it  covers. 
It  is  written  in  a  delightfully  informal 
and  conversational  style  which  the  dullest 
pupil  could  not  fail  to  find  attractive  and 
stimulating.  I  have  not  often  come  upon 
a  textbook  that  I  found  so  difficult  to 
lay  aside. 

Each  chapter  provides  these  seven  dis¬ 
tinct  and  logically  connected  features :  a 
brief  and  readable  account  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  and  social  background;  a  stimulating 
discussion  of  the  literature  and  writers 
of  the  period,  ns  readable  as  current  fic¬ 
tion  ;  carefully  compiled  lists  of  readings 
in  the  literature  of  each  period,  including 
the  latest  and  best  reference  and  text 
books;  a  literary  map,  showing  the  places 
famous  in  the  literature  and  historv*  of 
the  period— maps  so  clear  and  with  so 
few  details  that  they  are  a  joy  to  study ; 
abundant  and  varied  topics  for  reports, 
with  lists  of  readings;  a  chronological 
table  showing  the  chief  literary  and  his¬ 
torical  events  of  each  period ;  and  com¬ 
plete  bibliographies  of  supplementary 
readings  in  fiction,  poetry,  biography,  and 
drama  which  have  for  their  background 
the  period  being  studied.  Many  teachers 
will  find  this  last  feature  alone  worth 
the  very  modest  price  of  this  fine  book. 

The  introduction  contains  some  very 
helpful  suggestions  to  the  teacher.  An 
unusually  complete  index,  showing  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  proper  names, 
should  prove  very’  helpful. — E.  L.  Oetchell, 
Boston  University. 

At  War  with  Academic  Traditions  in 
America.  By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1934. 

Eliot  and  Lowell  have  remade  Harvard 
— so  far  as  two  men  could  do  it.  Eliot 
reorganized  the  administration  of  the  col¬ 
lege  into  an  effective  university.  Lowell 
reorganized  the  instruction,  so  that  schol¬ 
arship  has  become  a  student  activity. 

The  note  that  runs  throughout  this  book 
is  that  scholarship  is  the  real  end  of  a 
college  or  tmiversity.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  administration  to  make  study  and 
scholarship  a  main  concern,  prior  to  all 


other  attractions, — athletics,  social  lif^, 
and  other  competitions.  In  our  judgment 
President  Lowell  has  done  as  much  as 
any  man  now  living — ^perhaps  more — ^to 
bring  the  colleges  to  a  true  sense  of  their 
real  functions.  And  for  this  we  owe  him 
profound  gratitude.  Such  a  cause  could 
not  be  the  popular  one  with  students,  but 
it  did  them  a  world  of  good ;  and  in  the 
long  run  they  get  greater  satisfactions 
under  the  new  order. 

As  early  as  1887  Dr.  Lowell  questioned, 
the  free  elective  system.  Students  are  too 
immature  to  choose  wisely  from  the  whole 
offering  of  the  college.  Better  mental 
training,  according  to  this  writer,  is  got 
by  working  deeply  on  a  single  subject 
than  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Mr.  Lowell 
has  independent  views  on  mental  disci¬ 
pline  and  transfer  of  training,  heretical 
to  some  of  the  new  psychologists.  He 
says  training  in  one  subject  is  transfer¬ 
able  to  another,  and  capacity  for  sustained 
effort  in  one  field  profits  in  another,  even 
if  dissimilar.  The  main  thing  is  hard 
mental  work,  and  the  harder  the  better. 

The  residential  colleges,  now  so  obvious 
at  Harvard,  were  proposed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  far  back  as  1907.  He  had  to  wait 
long  for  them,  but  his  patience  brought 
its  reward.  Indeed,  many  of  the  policies 
whose  details  have  been  worked  out  in 
recent  years,  seem  to  have  been  clearly 
in  Mr.  Lowell’s  mind  from  the  earliest 
years  of  his  administration.  Consistent 
pursuit  brought  results  sooner  or  later; 
half-hearted  announcement  or  vacillation 
in  administrative  policies  are  no  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  period  of  the  university. 

Above  all  else.  President  Lowell  strove 
to  build  up  the  mental  fibre  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  student, — by  view'ing  his  work  as  a 
whole  and  not  as  the  product  of  separate 
courses  whose  credits,  when  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  college,  finished  the  sub¬ 
jects;  by  subjecting  himslf  to  sharp  scho¬ 
lastic  competition ;  by  holding  himself  to 
rigorous  examinations  covering  the  whole 
field  of  his  special  study.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves  that  our  school  system  does  less  for 
the  superior  student,  to  discover  and  de¬ 
velop  him.  than  does  any  other  pn)gres- 
sive  country.  “We  have  been  too  much 
inclined  to  inquire  in  what  the  student 
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is  interested,  rather  than  to  interest  him 
in  what  he  had  better  study.”  (p.  195.) 
♦TTie  motive  power  for  mental  action 
comes  from  within.  ...  An  exhilaration 
that  does  not  cause  a  desire  to  go  farther 
by  personal  effort  .  .  .  has  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  influence.”  (p.  185.) 

And  so,  whatever  President  Lowell  did 
for  the  professional  schools  of  Har>'ard, 
he  will  be  known  in  future  for  his  consis¬ 
tent  and  continuous  service  in  raising  the 
instruction  of  the  college  and  student  re¬ 
sponse  to  it  to  a  university  atmosphere 
and  standard  of  achievement.  Concen¬ 
trated  study,  general  examinations,  read- 
ing  periods,  the  tutorial  system,  residen¬ 
tial  group  life,  have  passed  beyond  the 
experimental  stage  at  Harvard,  have  be¬ 
come  part  and  parcel  of  the  University’s 
teaching  constitution,  and  have  become 
widely  contagious  for  other  colleges.  Such 
an  achievement  for  a  college  president 
gives  inspiration  to  the  friends  of  learn¬ 
ing  everywhere,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  Mr. 
Lowell  himself.  May  he  live  long  to  see 
the  greater  fruit  of  his  labors. — Arthitb 
H.  Wilde,  Dean,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education. 

The  Teaching  of  History  Through 
Dramatic  Presentation.  By  Eleanore  Hub¬ 
bard,  Boston  Teachers  College.  Benj.  H. 
Sanborn  &,  Co.  1935.  447  pp.,  half-tones, 
cuts,  etc. 

Ths  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  admir¬ 
able  historic  plays  by  Professor  Hubbard, 
all  of  which  have  proved  successful  in 
actual  production  in  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  country.  This  latest  vol¬ 
ume,  especially.  Alls  a  real  need.  The 
growth  of  interest  in  the  social  studies, 
one  of  the  most  signiflcant  developments 
in  modem  education,  shows  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  our  young  people  to  the  vast 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  the  world 
today.  In  no  other  way  can  these  changes 
he  so  clearly  shown  and  so  easily  under¬ 
stood  as  through  dramatic  presentation. 

In  this  new  volume  Professor  Hubbard 
has  told  us  in  her  brief  introduction : 
“The  author  believes  that  human  elements 
which  form  the  fabric  of  history  may 


best  be  portrayed  through  dramatic  pres¬ 
entation.  Facts  will  follow  where  interest 
is  aroused.  This  book  discusses  ways  and 
means,  illustrations  and  projects,  methods 
and  techniques,  by  which  the  tremendous 
possibilities  latent  In  the  dramatic  in¬ 
stincts  of  children  may  best  be  utilized. 
...  It  is  the  author’s  hope  that  school 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  class¬ 
room  teachers  may  find  in  these  pages  a 
way  and  a  password  to  the  humanizing 
of  the  story  of  human  progress.” 

Your  reviewer  believes  that  Miss  Hub¬ 
bard  has  accomplished  this  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  Even  a  superficial  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  book  should  make  the  grade 
teacher  eager  to  try  out  in  her  own  class 
some  of  the  fascinating  projects  herein 
described;  to  give  her  boys  and  girls  the 
delightful  experience  of  portraying,  in 
word  and  action,  the  heroic  deeds  of  for¬ 
mer  days;  to  create  puppets  and  try  their 
hands  at  play  production. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  in  the 
eighteen  chapters  are:  Objectives  in  His¬ 
tory  Teaching;  The  Dramatic  Instinct  as 
an  Educative  Factor ;  The  Use  of  Dramat¬ 
ics  in  the  Classroom;  Impersonation,  the 
Puppet  Show,  and  the  Village  Set;  Dra¬ 
matic  Narratives;  Pupil  Broadcasts;  Im¬ 
promptu  Dramatization;  The  Pantomime 
and  the  Pageant;  Directed  Study  and  So¬ 
cialized  Becitation;  Reactions  in  Literary 
Form. 

Scattered  through  the  book  are  many 
brief  but  very  effective  one-  and  two-act 
plays,  such  as :  “Carlotta,  Empress  of 
Mexico”;  "James  Otis”;  “Opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal”;  “Little  Ben  Franklin’s  Whis¬ 
tle”;  “The  Boston  Boys  and  General 
Gage”;  “The  Captain  of  Ticonderoga,”  etc. 
All  these  are  g^i^en  in  full,  besides  many 
others.  Miss  Hubbard  has  preceded  each 
by  full  directions,  often  accompanied  by 
most  helpful  half-tones,  so  that  the 
teacher  will  find  the  book  most  helpful 
and  full  of  practical  sugfgestions. 

All  in  all,  your  reviewer  believes  that 
this  is  by  far  the  best  book  yet  published 
on  teaching  history — and  biography — 
through  dramatic  presentation. — Evebett 
L.  Getchell. 
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t'orin  H,  Completion  Test,  is  to  l>e  an¬ 
swered  with  tile  exact  words  of  the 
Constitution. 

Form  C,  Mathematical  Test  (the  math¬ 
ematics  of  the  Constitution),  is  answereil 
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The  Student  in.  •  < 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Tlie  student  in  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  is  more  tlian  simply 
“another  college  student.” 
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He  is  a  student  in  the  largest  insti¬ 
tution  of  higher  learning  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  one  of  the  greatest 
universities  in  the  world,  measured  in 
terms  of  scholarly  worth,  serviceable¬ 
ness  and  product. 

He  has  the  opjjortunity  of  fellowship 
with  the  best  of  his  contem|)oraries. 

He  studies  under  professors  who  have 
received  advanced  degrees  from  some 
two  hundre<l  colleges  and  universities 
in  Europe  and  America,  writers  of 
books  used  in  many  other  institutions, 
distinguished  scholars,  more  than 
eighty  of  whom  are  listed  in  “Who’s 
Who  in  America.” 

IN  A  GREAT  CITY 

He  is  in  a  University  located  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  modern  city.  There 
he  keeps  close  to  the  realities  of  the 
world  in  which  he  will  live  and  work 
when  through  with  his  college  train¬ 
ing.  His  stxidy  at  the  center  of  Bos¬ 
ton  gives  him  the  cultural  values  of 
“The  Athens  of  America”  with  its 


rich  treasures  in  art,  its  vast  library  H 
facilities,  its  numerous  historic  and  fl 
patriotic  shrines,  its  homes  and  haunts 
of  poets  and  philosophers.  1 

FAMOUS  GRADUATES  | 

He  enters,  upon  graduation,  into  the  « 
fellowship  with  as  distinguished  a 
group  of  alumni  as  can  be  found  any- 1 
where,  including  6  State  Commission- i 
ers  of  Education,  175  college  and  uni-<| 
versity  presidents,  84  college  and  uni-  4 
versity  deans,  900  college  and  univer-'3 
sity  pr«»fe8sors  and  instructors,  and^ 
in  addition  thousands  of  public  soho<d  4 
and  high  school  teachers,  principal!, -I 
and  superintendents;  312  judges  in 
various  courts,  and  hundreds  of  other  j 
officers  of  the  court;  67  editors  and 4 
publishers;  52  mayors  of  cities;  32S  I 
state  and  federal  repiesentatives  and  ] 
senators;  7  governors  of  states;  30  3; 
members  of  the  United  States  diplo-  Ij 
matic  service;  hundreds  of  the  leading  jj 
preachers  in  various  ‘denominations,  | 
and  many  conspicuous  leaders  in  every 
phase  of  church  life,  among  whom  j 
are  18  bishops.  | 


ELEVEN  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 

Boston  university  has  five  undergraduate  Colleges  to 
which  properly  qualified  high  school  graduates  may  l>e 
admitted,  namely:  LllM‘ral  Arts,  Business  Administration,  Trac- 
tical  Arts  and  letters,  Music,  .and  Sargent  College  of  Physical 
Education;  and  six  graduate  Schools:  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
Education,  Religious  and  Social  Work,  and  the  Graduate  School. 


If  interested  in  any  one  of  the  Colleges  or  Schools 
named  above,  address  the  Dean  of  that  College  or 
School,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  For  information  of  a  general  character,  address  : 

The  President 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 


688  BOYLSTON  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


